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Now is the time for Virginians to Visit 





Virginia. Start with the Capital of the 
Old Dominion, the center of the his- 
toric section of the State, and let one of 


our hotels be your host for the occasion. 
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teach science while it’s news 


New developments in many fields of science are coming 
from the laboratories today. Some must remain secret 
until the war is won. Others can be told now, giving us 
glimpses of a changed world after the war. 

‘These developments are news. of the most important 
kind, but textbooks can’t be printed on a news schedule. 
Even under the most favorable conditions, several years 
must elapse before each new step in science gets into the 
textbooks and the textbooks attain wide distribution 
in the schools. 

Bridging this gap is one of the functions of Westing- 
house School Service. The booklets in the “Little Science 
Series” deal with subjects in which there have been 
recent important advances. Each tells, not the new devel- 
opments alone, but the whole story including the latest 
discoveries, 





EYES FOR THE LITTLE WoRLDS 


(The story of microscopes, including the latest type Electron 


microscope) 


‘Topay’s BEN FRANKLINS 


(Even lightning has been harnessed and brought into the 


laboratory for research) 


STRANGE PEOPLES OF THE LITTLE WORLDS 


(Bacteria, molds, and other forms of microscopic life) 


THe SturF Our Wor tp Is MAbDE OF 
(The story of the elements and basic compounds) 


Booklets are 16 or 32 pages, 514 inches by 7 inches in size, printed in two 


colors. The full series will include 17 volumes. 
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These new booklets will help you 





ESE FOUR FREE BOOKLETS ARE NO 


Teachers in elementary schools will want these book- 
lets for their own use; in junior and senior high schools 
these booklets will be suitable for classroom use. West- 
inghouse will be glad to send you, without charge, the 
quantity you need. 

Booklets in this series should be given to the pupils, 
not loaned. Each one is revised as rapidly as new dis- 
coveries are made, and copies of the latest edition will be 
available for each new class. 

Fill in and mail the coupon to School Service, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 306 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 










School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send booklets in the quantities marked to the 
address below: 


EYES FOR THE LITTLE WORLDS 
Topay’s BEN FRANKLINS 

______ STRANGE PEOPLES OF THE LITTLE WORLDS 
THE StuFF Our Worvp Is MApE OF 
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Teach Words Through Their Meaning and Usage! 





“GUIDE TO SPELLING PROGRESS” 


By Betrs aND AREY 


Utilizes the semantic approach —the latest, most effective way of teach- 


ing spelling. Every word used every day in the study of every unit. 


oe & Me ee 


Vocabulary and grade placement based on all available scientific re- 


search —including “A Spelling Vocabulary Study,” the latest work of 


the author, Dr. Emmett A. Betts. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 Pike Street 


New York 


Chicago 























To think of banking in Rich- 
mond is to remember that First 
and Merchants is Virginia’s 
largest bank — a bank for all 
the people. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 
Chairman of the Board President 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 























Personal 


Add prestige and distinction to your 
private correspondence by using per- 
sonalized stationery, with your name 
and address neatly printed on your 
note paper and envelopes. 


100 Note Sheets___ 


100 Envelopes __-_~- $2.00 
Hammermill Bond Paper postpaid 


in attractive cabinet. 





Cash with order. 
Print copy carefully. 





Send orders to 


The Williams Printing Company 
11-13-15 N. 14th St., 


Richmond, Va. 
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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY AND TABLES 


Here is a text which will help you to solve some of the 
problems of enlarged and increasingly important mathe- 
matics departments. 

Clear, concise and stimulating, with unusually complete 
tables, PLANE TRIGONOMETRY AND TABLES meets 
the need for a short course in this vital subject. Answer 
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Justrite ink flows more freely. It contains solvents 
to keep the suspended material from settling out. 
No chance of caking in the bottle or on the draw- 
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out charge the new series of 
Wall Charts of Drawing Ink 
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trated are dozens of different 
ways to work with drawing 
ink to help you in demon- 
strating some of the newer 
techniques. 
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More than one thousand Virginia teachers resigned 
between September 1, 1942 and March 1, 1943. 
Over 670 special permits were issued up to April 6, 
many to persons with no education beyond high 
school. Many divisions are now faced with an alarm- 
ing number of vacancies for the next school year— 
vacancies which there is little prospect of filling on 
present salary schedules. 

For the school year now closing, more than five 
thousand Virginia teachers were employed at salaries 
below eight hundred dollars, more than ten thou- 
sand at salaries below one thousand dollars, more 
than twelve thousand at salaries below twelve hun- 
dred dollars, and more than fourteen thousand at sal- 
aries below fifteen hundred dollars. Only about 
twenty-four hundred Virginia teachers received as 
much as fifteen hundred dollars this year; only 705 
received as much as two thousand. Salaries for the 
session 1943-44, as a consequence of the increased 
State appropriation and increases in local appropria- 
tions, will average perhaps one hundred dollars higher. 

Can we reasonably expect properly qualified men 
and women to make a profession of teaching under 
such conditions? What results can Virginia expect 
from instruction purchased at such price? 

We know that the kind of world for which we 
are fighting—tthe kind of world in which the free- 
doms of speech and of worship and the freedoms 
from want and from fear can exist—will be realized 
only through improved education of people every- 
where. To win and to hold the values for which we 
fight we must have an education suitable to produce 
individuals who, in the words of John Milton, are 
able to perform with justice, skill, and nobleness of 
soul all their duties, both public and private, of war 
and of peace. 

Such an education is in the interest of all, but we 
must not make the mistake of thinking that, because 
education is so closely allied to the public welfare, 
its protection and advancement may be left safely to 
unstimulated public demand. Who will speak. for 
education and for the rights of children if teachers do 
not? The organized profession must become the 
spearhead of a mighty movement to develop a pro- 
gram of education suited to our national and State 
purposes, ideals, and needs. 


A Strong National Voice 

On the national front, the NEA is the only or- 
ganization through which teachers may mobilize ef- 
fectively to give education a strong voice in the present 
crisis. For that reason, Virginia teachers will want 
to support strongly the NEA War and Peace Fund 
announced in this issue. For that reason, also, all 
professionally-minded and devoted Virginia teachers 
will want to share in the great forward movement 
in education as members of the national organiza- 
tion which is leading the advance. 
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Who Will Speak for Education? 


pe ls &. Ch ase 


Have we not reached the time when we are ready 
to make membership in the National Education As- 
sociation a corollary of membership in the Virginia 
Education Association and to pay at least $5.00 a 
year for the support of the State and national organi- 
zations? 


Our State Program 

In Virginia a great program of public enlighten- 
ment is needed in order that our educational system 
may be made adequate to the demands of wartime and 
to the even greater demands of the post-war years. 
Now is the time for action. If we wait until after 
the war to strengthen our educational system, Vir- 
ginia will be unprepared to take her rightful place 
in the post-war economy. 

From the standpoint of providing adequate in- 
struction, which is the cornerstone in any program of 
education, we ought to be planning now for a great 
increase in State support. Certainly the next session 
of the General Assembly ought to place the State ap- 
propriation per teaching unit at not less than $1,000. 
There are a great many thoughtful people who think 
that $1,200 should be the minimum. 

Let us face facts. This will cost a great deal of 
money when compared with past appropriations. To 
increase the State appropriation from $720 to $1,000 
would cost the State approximately $4,200,000 a 
year. At least half this much should be made avail- 
able through emergency legislation as an increase for 
the school year 1943-44. When the amount of in- 
crease is figured in terms of the biennial appropriation, 
an increase of something like $10,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000 may be needed. Let us not be frightened by 
these figures. Let us rather accustom ourselves to 
thinking in such terms. Virginia can well afford 
such an increase to provide the amount and quality of 
education which will produce the maximum personal, 
civic, and vocational effectiveness among her citizens. 

Such an increase may require a new tax program. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible that Virginia’s 
present revenues will support this increase without 
new levies. Certainly the increased productivity that 
will result from the right kind of education will aug- 
ment revenues in the years to come. 

An appropriation for education is an investment in 
the future. Virginia’s future assuredly is bright 
enough and important enough to justify an annual 
investment of at least $15,000,000 of State funds 
in public elementary and secondary education. Vir- 
ginians will support such an investment if they are 
given the facts. 

It is the responsibility of educational organizations 
to present the issues to the people of the State and 
nation. It is the responsibility of Virginia teachers to 
strengthen their professional organizations so that 
they may speak for education with a strong voice 
that will reverberate through the State and the nation. 
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A New Approach To Guidance 


F. O. WYGAL 


Assistant Supervisor, Secondary Education 


HARLES DUDLEY 

WARNER'S remark, 

“Everybody talks about the 
weather a lot, but no ones does 
anything about it,’’ might well be 
applied to guidance in many sec- 
ondary schools. Perhaps no single 
topic receives more discussion than 
does guidance. At the same time, 
no phase of education has been the 
victim of greater neglect. 

While little has been done in 
guidance, the war effort is increas- 
ing tremendously the need for it. 
Manpower cannot be fully utilized 
without it. This simple fact has 
already been recognized by the 
armed forces. They are now turn- 
ing to the secondary schools for 
specific assistance in this. Other 
agencies will undoubtedly do like- 
wise. The schools must accept the 
responsibility of instituting and 
maintaining guidance programs 
which are more than the name 
only. 

Obstacles 


There are a number of reasons 
why guidance programs in Vir- 
ginia, and in other states, have not 
been developed. One of the more 
subtle of these is the lack of agree- 
ment as to a definition of what 
guidance is or means. The time- 
worn statement that “‘‘all educa- 
tion is guidance, and all guidance 
is education”’ is used freely in edu- 
cational meetings. Unfortunately, 
there is usually more confusion and 
less action each time the statement 
is made. 

Another well-known obstacle to 
adequate guidance is the statement 
to the effect that “it takes time— 
and we now have more than we 
can do.”’ There is ample justifica- 
tion for such a statement. Good 
guidance does require time. It can- 
not be done ‘“‘between class pe- 
riods.”” And yet, if the teachers, 
counselors, and even the principals 
are already weighed down with 
more work than they can do, how 
can a program of guidance be in- 
stalled? 

Another obstacle to the inaug- 
uration of adequate guidance pro- 
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grams is the failure of previous, 
and of some existing, forms of 
guidance. Schools have announced 
all-inclusive programs in the past 
only to admit later that nothing 
of a concrete nature was accom- 
plished. At times a school has an- 
nounced that it had a guidance pro- 
gram when it employed a full-time 
counselor. Later, when this coun- 
selor has been unable to counsel 
the hundreds of students assigned 
to him or her because of sheer 
numbers, the school has been forced 
to admit that its program was a 
failure. 

Still another example is seen in 
the schools which installed “‘guid- 
ance’ by inaugurating a massive 
system of record keeping which re- 
quired so much time the teachers 
and counselors never had an op- 
portunity to use the information 
collected. This led, eventually, to 
the downfall of the system. Such 
failures have hurt the growth of 
guidance because of the discourage- 
ment and disgust which they cre- 
ated. 

Perhaps an equally important 
obstacle to the development of 
sound guidance has been the lack 
of preparation on the part of those 
assigned the responsibility of in- 
stalling programs. The term ‘'prep- 
aration’ should not be interpreted 
to mean only brief academic prepa- 
ration. Many individuals may 
have this without the necessary ex- 
perience, consciousness of the need 
for guidance, information, or the 
clear-thinking objectivity which 
realistic guidance requires. Fur- 
thermore, those individuals who 
have never actually seen adequate 
guidance programs in operation 
can hardly be expected to appre- 
ciate the ramifications of such 
work. Thus, it is no reflection on 
the unprepared individual when 
the program assigned to him or her 
fails. Actually, it is the fault of 
the method or system which creates 
this obstacle to the growth and 
development of sound programs. 


Obstacles such as those men- 
tioned above cannot be brushed 


Acting Director, Richmond Consultation Service 


aside lightly. They are delaying 
the installation of adequate pro- 
grams in our schools while, at the 
same time, the need for such pro- 
grams grows larger daily. Fur- 
thermore, they point to problems 
which must be solved before there 
can be the kind of guidance needed 
in our schools. No proclamation 
or theoretical program originating 
from one source will solve them. 
Neither will such action bring 
forth an adequate plan covering all 
schools and all students in the 
schools. Guidance is as difficult as 
it is needed. ‘The solutions to the 
problems we face must be found in 
practical steps of planning and 
much hard work on the part of 
those who have faith in American 
education's ability to assist individ- 
uals with their adjustments. 


The Consultation Service 


The State Department of Edu- 
cation has been considering care- 
fully the many aspects of the prob- 
lems encountered in_ instituting 
guidance in the secondary schools 
of Virginia. For four years it has 
been operating, in cooperation with 
the United States Employment 
Service, a counseling service in 
Richmond known as the Richmond 
Consultation Service. (See Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, June 
1941, page 352.) While the work 
of this agency has been confined 
mainly to offering vocational guid- 
ance to out-of-school persons, 
drop-outs, and high school seniors 
in the Richmond area, the experi- 
ence gained has been, and is being, 
used to advantage in connection 
with the development of second- 
ary school guidance. Although the 
Consultation Service was designed 
to give ‘‘vocational’’ guidance, the 
viewpoint of the Service has been 
that vocational guidance, in order 
to be adequate, must cover all 
phases of activity commonly sep- 
arated into such fields as educa- 
tional, social, health, and recrea- 
tional guidance. Therefore, what- 
ever the approach to guidance may 
be, schools are likely to find it is 
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included, to some extent at least, 
in what the Service terms ‘‘voca- 
tional guidance.”’ 


The Vocational Information 
Service 


The . Vocational Information 
Service is one outgrowth of the 
Consultation Service’s counseling 
activities which is now seen in the 
secondary schools of Virginia. The 
bulletin, Work and Traning, is a 
part of this. The other part is the 
Research Service, designed to sup- 
ply information to the secondary 
school personnel, in answer to 
specific requests, on such subjects 
as occupational trends, employ- 
ment opportunities, training facil- 
ities, guidance, etc. This Voca- 
tional Information Service, which 
is conducted entirely by the Con- 
sultation Service, has been in op- 
eration since the fall of 1941. 


Guidance Clinics 


Current plans of the State De- 
partment of Education call for one 
or more guidance clinics to be held 
in Richmond this summer. Here 
again the experience of the Consul- 
tation Service will be utilized. Each 
clinic will be held for a period of 
10 days. Attending them will be 
small groups of persons from the 
secondary schools of Virginia. 
These persons will be high school 
counselors, directors of instruc- 
tion, principals, and teachers who 
devote all or part of their time to 
counseling. An effort will be made 
to have these groups respresentative 
of the various types of schools in 
the State both rural and urban. 
Each group will complete a course 
of instruction and discussion which 
will be conducted by the staff of 
the Consultation Service. The 
counseling techniques used in the 
Service will be demonstrated by 
actual participation on the part of 
the individuals attending the 
clinics. Case studies will be con- 
ducted and the relationship of each 
technique to the whole counseling 
process will be examined. 

The idea behind such clinics will 
not be to offer specific instruction 
as to how guidance programs 


should be conducted in each school. 
No school in the State is yet ready, 
because of experience and facilities, 
for a comprehensive program of 
clinical counseling such as is at- 
tempted in the Consultation Serv- 
ice. Instead, the plan is to dem- 
onstrate the techniques being used 
successfully so that those partici- 
pating in the clinics may select 
techniques which they can put into 
operation in their respective 
schools. Furthermore, it is felt 
that actual observation of a pro- 
gram of guidance in operation is 
a more satisfactory method of de- 
veloping an appreciation of what 
is involved in guidance than would 
be classroom work wherein the 
textbook method is used. 

The latter part of each clinic 
will be devoted to a discussion of 
each school’s problems in relation 
to the inauguration of a program 
of guidance. Out of such discus- 
sions, it is hoped that concrete 
plans for action will be evolved 
and that practical ways of over- 
coming the obstacles described in 
the beginning of this article may 
be developed. 

Plans for such clinics extend be- 
yond this summer. During the 
summer of 1944 representatives 
from the schools instituting pro- 
grams of guidance on the basis of 
the 1943 clinics will come together 
to discuss their year of experience 
and to prepare guidance materials 
for the State as a whole. 

It will be noted that these plans 
call for a small beginning group 
rather than for large clinics for all 
secondary school personnel. Fur- 
thermore, it is likely that many 
schools will start their guidance 
programs by counseling only a few 
students at first, expanding their 
work as they gain experience. This 
is intentionally planned. Pact ex- 
perience has demonstrated that 
guidance programs which have 
tended to be too ambitious have 
failed to accomplish any of their 
objectives. In other words, it seems 
desirable to do a good job in a 
small manner rather than a large 
job in a very poor manner. 

Beginning next fall, it is hoped 
that as a result of these clinics 


high school counselors, directors 
of instruction, and principals will 
place greater emphasis on sound 
guidance programs. The counsel- 
ors will be available for assistance 
in the various schools beginning 
their programs. The service of the 
members of the Consultation 
Service staff will also be available 
to schools faced with specific prob- 
lems regarding records and coun- 
seling techniques. 


The Role of the Consultation 
Service 

The State Department of Edu- 
cation feels that the use of the Con- 
sultation Service in connection with 
these clinics has a number of ad- 
vantages. As stated earlier, the 
Service has been in operation for 
a period of four years. During this 
time it has developed techniques, 
evaluated methods, and accumu- 
lated a wide range of information. 
This experience will be available 
to the schools. 

Secondly, the Consultation Serv- 
ice is a cooperative effort of edu- 
cation and employment. It has, 
for guidance purposes, the enviable 
position of not being too academic 
because of any complete identifica- 
tion with education and, on the 
other hand, of not being disasso- 
ciated from education because of 
any complete identification with 
employment. Such a position tends 
to open up to it a realistic ap- 
proach to guidance which can be 
of benefit to the secondary schools. 

Even larger plans for guidance 
in Virginia are in the making. 
Great strides are necessary in the 
field of secondary school guidance. 
Necessary also is the establishment 
of Consultation Services in more 
centers of the State. The one in 
Richmond can serve only that 
area. Others are needed. ‘These 
Services can cooperate closely with 
the secondary schools of the area 
which they serve and, at the same 
time, provide guidance for school 
children needing clinical counsel- 
ing and for persons of all ages who 
are no longer in school. Such a 
coordinated program of guidance 
will fill one of the greatest needs 
in Virginia education today. 
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Alexandria’s Nursery Schools 


DOROTHY DAVIS TUTHILL 
Supervisor of Nursery Schools, Alexandria 


branches is feeling the im- 
pact of war. The colleges 
find that the enrollment is affected 
markedly by the induction of 
eighteen-year-olds into the army. 
The colleges are also offering spe- 
cifically organized courses to meet 
the needs of potential soldiers in 
the duties which will be theirs in 
the future. The high schools are 
adapting their curricula along sim- 
ilar lines. These curricular changes 
are not the only way in which 
school systems of the United 
States are contributing to the total 
effort we are making for victory. 
The school system of Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, has taken upon it- 
self another war duty; that of pro- 
viding nursery schools for the chil- 
dren of women who are contribut- 
ing to the war effort by leaving 
their homes and taking positions 
where they are needed to swell the 
bulk of workers necessary to keep 
the industries and services essential 
to our wartime economy function- 
ing. Alexandria is one of the first 
cities in the State to offer nursery 
schooling as part of the established 
school system. The city is unique 
in certain respects which accounts 
for its early assumption of the pro- 
gram. Only a few years ago it was 
a city of only 30,000, important 
largely because it is an historic spot, 
full of reminders of the men and 
women who visioned an independ- 
ent nation, and later as a suburb 
of Washington, serving as a resi- 
dential center for that metropolitan 
area. Within the last few years 
its population has expanded until 
it is now a city with better than 
50,000 inhabitants, many of 
whom are recent residents working 
directly in either the Federal Gov- 
ernment or in the defense indus- 
tries of the locality. Many people 
called to Washington by the Army 
and the Navy have chosen to live 
in Alexandria. The Naval Tor- 
pedo Station, one of the largest in 
the nation, is located in downtown 
Alexandria; and Fort Belvoir, 
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Army Airlines, and the Eastern 
Area Red Cross Headquarters all 
offer attractive opportunities for 
women who wish to contribute to 
our national need for workers. 


Five Schools Opened 


Early in the fall of 1942, it 
was apparent to Superintendent 
T. C. Williams and other school 
officials that a means of caring for 
the children of working mothers 
must be provided. After a few 
months of preliminary planning a 
survey was run through the schools 
of Alexandria which substantiated 
the assumption, and, on February 
first, five nursery schools were 
opened to serve children between 
two years and school age. Prior to 
the opening of the schools, an ap- 
plication was made for Federal 
funds to assist in carrying the fi- 
nancial burden of the program. 
Lanham funds have been granted 
the project, and the financial status 
of the program assured. 

The physical locations of the 
nursery schools are varied and col- 
orful—they range from the new- 
est and most modern in school de- 
sign to one of the oldest schools 
in the United States. This school, 
the Academy Building, has served 
almost as long as we have been a 
nation. The George Mason School, 
the Jefferson School, and _ the 
Mount Vernon School all con- 
tributed units of two rooms to 
house nursery schools. The im- 
maculately clean school for col- 
ored children is located in a com- 
munity house, which, compared 
with the Academy Building, is 
young—only 109 years old! 

The schools are open six days 
a week from seven in the morning 
until six at night. The children 
are served a hot noon meal which 
is prepared in the school cafeterias 
and transported to the nursery 
school quarters for serving. At 
Roberts Chapel, the colored school, 
the meal is prepared in the kitchen 
of the building by a cook assigned 
to that unit. 
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The nursery schools are staffed 
by a head teacher who in every 
instance has had both specialized 
nursery school training and nur- 
sery school teaching experience. 
Since there are no training centers 
for nursery school teachers in the 
vicinity of Alexandria, our head 
teachers represent many of the best 
training schools throughout the 
country, such as Columbia Uni- 
versity, Smith College, University 
of Chicago, State University of 
Iowa, Nursery Training School of 
Boston, and Hampton Institute. In 
addition to the head teacher, there 
are in general two half-time as- 
sistant teachers, one at least of 
whom has specialized in kinder- 
garten work (since the older chil- 
dren in the nursery school are not 
within the age-range usually con- 
signed to the nursery school, but 
are kindergarten-age children.) 
Consequently, we are developing 
a program where the group is 
broken down into smaller groups 
of compatible ages so that the goals 
for any group can be fractionated 
and embodied in actual techniques 
for their achievement in a specific 


group. 


Training Volunteers 


Volunteers are also helping with 
the program. In order to facili- 
tate smooth operation of the 
schools and to make the work with 
the children more enjoyable to the 
volunteers, a training course has 
been instituted. The course con- 
sists of a series of twelve talks fol- 
lowed by group discussion. The 
topics are all fairly generalized in 
nature and are concerned with the 
attitudes, philosophy, and goals for 
nursery school workers. Several of 
the talks deal with the broad areas 
of development of the individual, 
such as physical growth, social and 
emotional development, and men- 
tal development. The importance 
and role of routines, play, and at- 


titudes toward the child with a § 


problem (rather than the ‘“‘prob- 
(Continued on page 348) 
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Experience 


Reading in the First Grade. 


ETHEL COVINGTON ALLEN 


Darlington Heights School, Prospect 


tod XPERIENCE reading may that each crayon has its name Get your wraps. 
i H be defined as any reading printed upon its paper cover. On Go when you are ready. 
iad done to further directly an the wall he sees the same word Planning following the day's 
ome interest, an experience, or an ac- with a patch of color beside each program is a specific form of direc- 
i tivity. While there is some over- one. When at work, he may look tion. These plans are suggested 
mm lapping of purpose with the types, at the crayon in his hand, and by by the children and written on the 
the such as, recreational or leisure time comparison with the color chart blackboard by the teacher 
ee reading, study or informational avoid mistakes in the selection of , 
est | reading, and reading for apprecia- _ color for his picture. Things We Want To Do 
the | tion, it should be recognized as a A chart with attractive pictures a Write the daily news. 
ni. | distinct and different form with and the following rules may be 2. Read the news. 
ity |) its own technics and its own con- _ hung on the wall. 3. Hear a story. 
y tent. 4. Read our chart stortes. 
of ent. eye Health Rules 
Kol Experience reading is often ab- 1. Keep clean. 9. Draw pictures. 
In sorbed incidentally. Take, for ex- 2 Deink milk. 6. Sing songs. 
ee ample, the common custom of la- 3. Drink water. 7. Play games. 
av beling schoolroom equipment. A 4. Eat fruit. 8. Read cae agg 
of child entering a first-grade room 5. Eat vegetables. 9. Tell stories. 
es for the first time finds himself sur- 6. Play and be happy. A Good News Corner, where in- 
il. rounded with meaningful reading 7. Rest well. teresting events, present or to come, 
oar symbols. After connecting these Individual health charts may be %@ chronicled, may be used. 
on Pre recagPrcingedl isco on a kept on the wall. A child may be John is coming back to school 
but & a H y Y b . allowed to check his chart if he tomorrow. 
n.) : prt Rees Prag: a recognizes his name. At first each This afternoon we are invited 
ing & decighes lance Ginn takai Sila teat child learns to recognize merely to see the second-grade moving pic- 
OU 4 seul tee odin sabe seas his own name, later those of his ture show. 
Ups king. “Whee deusde ous?” Tide classmates. A child sees his name We are asked to come at 2 
oals ‘ the ties np inaiee 4 eee chosen to water plants, arrange o'clock. 
ated desing t0 suud by. giiniie adiemaie: books, or do the daily dusting. The 1A children have a yellow 
jues reading susniele tm. tie sien What other names are those with duck. 
cific Nite IE tee areniiei des tinted his? Who are to help him? He Jack Hill brought tt to school 
alia which a ie deel ae asks for and is told the informa- this morning. 
Pica game’ ; tion. A list of children who are . : 
tant objective in reading to be ac- eth iil. see te anil Then there is a weather chart 
complished in our elementary y y irre on which not only the weather is 
vith a Se on the blackboard. The stories are Na aE ; 
> school, he finds that the recognition : ; ; recorded by slipping in an appro 
cil- of symbols and strange characters a oF ee men + sone oe priate card but the date and the 
the | will open for him the road to the pone i ame A ann soctogpion day of the week are to be changed 
with HE fairyland of fable, myth, adven- a of classmates are in the same manner. Another cal- 
the FF ture, and romance. He will be learned in a surprisingly short endar should be placed near for 
has time. These names are needed in 
| monarch of all he surveys. : . reference use. 
con- Wiest will tebent Che bia school life and are highly charged Example: 
fol- Fhe sees these sentences. written be- with interest. As a by-product ates 
The toy, Sa aes h ; many of the initial consonant Veather Chart 
d in ee sounds are quickly learned through Today is [Friday] 
the The pencils are here. their use. May [28] 1943 
s for This ts paste. Blackboard directions are often This is [a clear day] 
il of The sctssors are in this box. found when children enter the Recipes which must be read with 
ireas On another shelf he sees ham- room. Every possible situation for exactness in order to get the desired 
lual, mers, saws, and other tools similar- Writing or printing directions results are very useful. 
and ly labeled. When he takes these Should be used. A loose-leaf class book made of 
nen- f§ tools he observes the labels and Please put your wraps in the brown wrapping paper with a page 
ance [) finds them a guide in putting tools cloakroom. for each child may be interesting 
1 at- back correctly. Take your seats. to the child and helpful to the 
th a Over an easel he sees, “Come and Stand, girls. teacher. A life-sized silhouette of 
rob- paint.”” A box of crayons is Get your wraps. the child’s head may be used with 
. handed to him and he is shown Stand, boys. the following: 
ION for MAY, 1943 337 











(PICTURE) 

Mary Jones 

235 High Street 
Telephone—384 J 

Gray eyes, brown hair 

4 feet 2 inches tall 

7 years old 
Birthdate—April 2, 1936 


Holiday doings often develop 
experience reading, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Our Plans For Hallowe'en 

Decorate our room. 

Make funny faces. 

Bring pumphkins. 

Wear costumes. 

The use of the bulletin board is 
one of the most important devices 
to be used in experience reading. 
On the bulletin board the child 
may see pictures of a train, an au- 
tomobile, and a boat with the 
name beneath. Perhaps he is asked 
how he traveled during the sum- 
mer, and his name is placed under 
the appropriate picture. Drawings 
which he makes of his summer ex- 
periences may be labeled, ‘Frank's 
train.”” ‘Lucy and her little broth- 
er in a boat.’ ‘“This is Jack’s au- 
tomobile.’’ Daily observations, di- 
rections, and news of an activity 
may appear on the bulletin board. 
Poems and riddles may be used. 


I am nimble. 

I am quick. 

I can jump over the candlestick. 

Who am I? 

The picture of Jack and the nur- 
sery rhyme may be on the back of 
the card which contains the riddle. 

Near the library table which in- 
vites “‘Come and read’ may be 
hung this chart. 

Library Rules 
. Have clean hands. 
Take your turn. 
. Take one book at a time. 
. Keep lips still. 

5. Handle books carefully. 

There is also much experience 
reading in connection with units of 
work of which examples will now 
be given. In this unit the resource- 
ful teacher will introduce words 
and phrases that will be used in the 
Pre-primer and Primer. This series 


of charts was worked out with a 
group of beginners whose unit of 
work was built around the topic 
“The Home’’. 


Chart One 
The Family 
Mother Father 
Brother Baby 
(Pictures brought by the chil- 
dren were pasted above each word.) 


Sister. 


The next two charts were made 
after discussions about the moth- 
ers work and what children can 
do to help. 


Chart Two 
Mother cleans. 
Mother sweeps. 
Mother washes the dishes. 
Mother irons. 
Mother cooks. 
Mother sews. 


Chart Three 
What We Can Do 
We can wash dishes. 
We can wipe the dishes. 
We can go to the store. 
We can set the table. 
We can put away our toys. 
We can dress ourselves. 
We can hang up our clothes. 


In one school these charts were 
made after a trip around the school 
block. 


Chart Four 

Houses We Saw 

We saw brick houses. 

We saw stone houses. 

We saw a house made of wood. 

(Pictures of the different kinds 
of houses were pasted by the right 
kind.) The story of ‘The Three 
Little Pigs’? may be introduced 
here. 

Chart Five 

Our House 

We are going to make a wood 
house. 

(A drawing by a child of a house 
made of wood may be pasted in 
the space a wood house. ) 

It will have five rooms. 

We shall have a living room. 

We shall have a bedroom. 

We shall have a dining room. 

We shall have a kitchen. 

We shall have a bathroom. 


Chart Six 
Living Room 
Dining Room 
room. 


_. .Bedroom... 
Kitchen. . . Bath- 


(Pictures of furniture to be 
made for each room were brought 
by the children. These pictures were 
pasted upon the chart and labeled. ) 

Couch ... chair... table. 
lamp bed, etc. 


Chart Seven 
Things We Need 
We need nails. 
We need hammers. 
We need a saw. 
We need a large wooden box. 
We need planks. 


Chart Eight 

Things We Brought 

Mary brought some nails. 

Tom and John brought a large 
box. 

Homer brought a saw. 

Ruth and Frances brought some 
cloth. 

Virginia brought some white 
thread and four needles. 


Chart Nine 
Things We Made 
We made the house. 
We made chairs (etc.). 


These children, after hearing 
Oscar Wilde’s story “‘“The Selfish 
Giant” who tried to keep his home 
to himself, made a movie of it 
which they frequently rolled 
through. Samples of the captions 
which the children dictated to go 
underneath the different pictures 
and which needed repeated reading 
practice were: 


(Picture) (Made by Children) 
1. There was once a selfish giant. 
Picture) 
. The giant built a wall around 
his garden. 

(Picture) 

3. The giant was very lonely. 

(Picture) 

4. One day the children found 
a hole tn the wall (etc.). 


( 
? 


Through these various experi- 
ences the range of the child’s in- 
terests should be enlarged and he 
should develop natural reading 
needs. 
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A Four-Day Pre-School Party 


DOROTHY C. HOLLINS and MARTHA F. HOUNCHELL 


create a desire on the part of 

children to attend school. 
[hey should give children a chance 
to become acquainted with teachers, 
pupils, books, equipment, building, 
and playground activities. In order 
to do this, it is necessary to break 
away from formal school examina- 
tion and have a series of pre-school 
activities culminating in a clinic. 
The clinic should be followed by 
pleasing and social experiences. To 
accomplish this, the Madison 
School of Falls Church tried the 
artivities listed in the following 
article. 


PP coer s dest parties should 


The First Day 


On the first day as the children 
came in, the teacher met them at 
the door, welcomed them, and gave 
each one an opportunity to choose 
a place to sit. [he mothers sat by 
their own children if they chose. 
The teacher then wrote her name 
on the board, introduced herself 
and the other first grade teacher 
who assisted in the work. Each 
child then came to the front of the 
room and told his name. The 
timid ones came with another child 
or with a parent. The teacher next 
asked the group if they ever went 
on walks. A number of children 
told of experiences they had had. 
When asked if they should like to 
take a walk today, all said yes. 
Two patrol girls were present to 
help in anyway they could during 
the procedure. 

The homeroom was first ex- 
plored and many questions were 
asked and answered as they walked 
around the room. They talked 
about easels, tad poles, garden 
projects, cabinets, and flowers. The 
teacher referred to the things they 
do when they become first graders. 
From the room the group was led 
to the cafeteria. Here the children 
formed a line and bought imag- 
inary lunches. The janitor was 
told of his part in the program. 
He was introduced to the group 
and asked to explain his part in 
the school to which the children 
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Madison School, Falls Church 


would be coming in September. The 
work shop, rest rooms, and play- 
ground were next visited. The 
group was given a chance to play 
on the see-saws and in the swings. A 
game in which everyone took part 
was taught on the grounds and was 
enjoyed by all. During this time 
the principal talked to the mothers 
about school and answered ques- 
tions. The children then returned 
to the homeroom where they found 
many large picture books that were 
familiar to them. Each was given 
a chance to choose a story that he 
would like to have read to him as 
a result of having looked at the 
pictures. Those who were inter- 
ested listened as the teacher read. 
The others amused themselves with 
the pictures. 

The teacher announced that it 
was time for the first day’s session 
to end. She explained that at home 
they always put the things they 
use back in place and at school we 
do likewise. The first day of the 
pre-school clinic ended with the 
pupils and parents meeting the 
teachers under pleasant circum- 
stances. 


The Second Day 


As the children gathered on the 
second day, victrola records were 
played and interpreted for their en- 
tertainment. Some of these were: 
Peter Rabbit, In a Clock Store, 
Rhythms for Children, . . . When 
all had arrived, they were presented 
little name plate badges resembling 
the badge they saw on the patrol 
girls. These were made of card- 
board by the patrol girls and the 
teacher. Each one could then be 
identified. The children in turn 
told the names of the others whom 
they knew in the group. This 
helped all to become acquainted. 
The teacher then referred to the 
walk of the first day and the chil- 
dren remembered they had been 
promised one for today. The walk 
consisted of going to the second 
floor classrooms. Many questions 
were asked and answered regard- 
ing the things of interest in these 


rooms. The school auditorium 
and stage were next visited. On 
the stage the class took part in 
several dances arranged by the 
teacher. One of these was the dance 
learned the day before on the play- 
ground. Our next step was to re- 
turn to the homeroom where we 
observed large picture books and 
saw materials to be used in the 
reading readiness program in the 
fall. The children were allowed to 
pick out pictures they liked. The 
teacher read stories to individual 
children as they requested. Others 
listened if interested or they looked 
for something they wanted to hear 
read. Only three mothers came and 
remained the entire time on this 
day. 


The Third Day 

The third day the group was 
shown the principal’s office. Here 
they found the principal at his 
desk. Each child could be readily 
recognized by the name plate. The 
principal welcomed them and re- 
moved all fear from their minds 
by a short talk explaining his du- 
ties. Afterwards the youngsters 
visited the patrol force of the 
school, where the pre-school chil- 
dren were made to feel that they 
were already an important part of 
the school. The purpose and duty 
of the patrol force were explained 
and many questions answered. The 
patrol girls who will assist the first 
grade teachers in September had 
been working with the little group 
during the preceding two days. 
This was made known to them 
and all were very much delighted. 
They now understood the respon- 
sibility given the members of the 
patrol. Some of them asked when 
they would have a chance to be- 
come members of the patrol and 
be able to wear the belt and badge. 

Our next step was to return to 
the homeroom where the children 
found clay, large picture puzzles, 
blocks, wooden letters, a type- 
writer, books, crayons, and num- 
bers. The teacher asked what 

(Continued on page 348) 
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Wartime Adjustments in Business 
Education At Farmville State 
Teachers College 


R. G. HALLISY 


Head, Business Education De partment 


URING the past six months 
[LD tx has been much said 

and written regarding the 
role of the Business Education De- 
partment in the war effort. Many 
studies have been and are now be- 
ing made which have as their pur- 
pose the revision of the curriculum 
and the development of an educa- 
tional program which will meet 
more adequately the demands of 
the government and business for 
more and better trained personnel 
during this emergency. 

The Business Education Depart- 
ment at State Teachers College, 
Farmville, is instituting the fol- 
lowing changes in its efforts to ad- 
just its program to meet present 
demands and future needs. 

Establishing a Gutdance Pro- 
gram. A guidance program is es- 
sential if the business department 
is to achieve its goals effectively 
and without waste. We cannot 
justify the practice of training 
large numbers of students whom 
we know to be incapable of de- 
veloping sufficient skill to enable 
them to secure and successfully ful- 
fill the requirements of an initial 
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position and of advancement on 
the job. We know from experience 
that many students, lacking the 
necessary skill and ability to suc- 
ceed, elect business subjects be- 
cause of pressure at home, inabil- 
ity to interpret their capacities, or 
lack of guidance and information 
in making vocational choices. We 
cannot permit such a waste of time, 
energy, and human resources dur- 
ing the war emergency. Every stu- 
dent must be trained to do work 
which will insure her a reasonable 
chance for success and happiness 
and which will use her skills and 
abilities to a maximum. In this 
connection the business department, 
at the close of the first year’s work, 
is making such adjustments in the 
students’ programs as are necessary 
in view of the students’ perform- 
ances. 

In addition, provision is being 
made for a continuous job survey. 
Questionnaires are to be sent out 
each fall to all graduates over a 
period of from three to five years. 
These job reports by former stu- 
dents will enable us to: 


1. Determine the jobs available 


to our graduates, the require- 
ments for initial positions, 
job turnover, and the oppor- 
tunities and requirements for 
advancement. 

Assist our students in mak. 
ing such vocational adjust- 
ments as are necessary for suc- 
cess. 

Provide much instructional 
materials and data for curric- 
ulum and course revision. 


Curriculum Revision. A number 
of changes are being made in the 
business curricula in an effort to 
secure more balanced courses of 
study and to provide for individ- 
ual differences in vocational choices. 
In the four-year curriculum, the 
skill subjects have been moved up- 
ward into the second, third, and 
fourth years. This will enable the 
students to take general informa- 
tion and business background sub- 
jects in the first two years, thus 
providing a more substantial basis 
upon which to build the skills. We 
feel that this program will aid the 
student to develop an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the func- 
tions of business and the part she 
is to play in the business world. 
Also, the placement of the skill 
subjects nearer to the job will en- 
able the students to go into offices 
with their skills at peak efficiency. 

In the two-year curriculum, 
considerably more attention will 
be given to the training of general 
clerical workers and machine op- 
erators. 

Standards of achievement in the 
skill subjects have been raised and 
students and teachers are cooperat- 
ing in an effort to achieve and 
maintain these new standards. 

Courses in Economic Geography 
and in the Industrial and Labor 
History of the United States have 
been added to the four-year cur- 
riculum. These courses will aid the 
student materially in securing a 
knowledge of world trade and the 
problems of labor and capital in 
the post-war adjustment period. 

Establishing a Cooperative Pro- 
gram. The Business Education 
Department, however, feels that 
its duties at this time involve more 
than the training of teachers and 
clerical workers. There are many 
organizations and individuals in 
Farmville engaged in war work 

(Continued on page 349) 
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Recreation A Responsibility of The School 


J. M. GARBER 


Principal, Randolph-Henry High School, Charlotte Courthouse 


MAJOR responsibility of 
A the school today is that of 

providing proper recreation 
for the young people. Boys and 
girls have more time on their hands 
now than ever before, and if some 
provision is not made to guide 
them into wholesome recreational 
activities centering around the 
school they will find other places 
to go where the atmosphere is not 
conducive to the building of prop- 
er traits of citizenship. The time 
that many boys and girls spend 
on the streets, around service sta- 
tions, in pool rooms and bowling 
alleys could be spent to better ad- 
vantage on the school playground, 
or in the gymnasium under the 
supervision of the physical educa- 
tion teacher. A summer recreational 
program can be sponsored in any 
community through the coopera- 
tion of the school and community 
organizations. The director of 
physical education should be em- 
ployed on a twelve months’ basis, 
with an organized program run- 
ning throughout the entire year. 

Education is no longer a prepa- 
ration for college, nor even a prepa- 
ration for jobs, as important as 
that may seem. It is the function 
of the school to prepare pupils for 
living, and, according to Wren and 
Harley in their book, Time on 
Their Hands, “‘living is the sum 
of what is happening to youth 
every day and every hour.”” This 
being true, the school has a definite 
responsibility for providing proper 
leisure time activities, which will 
develop pupils physically, morally, 
and socially. 

By providing a recreational pro- 
gram for any community on a 
twelve months’ basis, the school 
should be able to accomplish the 
following: 
|. Give proper guidance in rec- 

reational and health habits. 
2. Establish better school-com- 

munity relations. 


>. Keep pupils off the streets and 
away from _ unwholesome 
places of recreation. 
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4. Encourage the practice of reg- 
ular habits, such as, the prop- 
er amount of sleep, regular 
eating habits, the proper kind 
and amount of exercise, etc. 

5. Sponsor games and activities 
with a carry-over value that 
will penetrate into the homes. 

No prescribed program of games 
can be given that will fit the needs 
of all people, but such games as 
volley ball, soft ball, horse shoes, 
table tennis, soccer ball, shuffle- 
board, and others, can be recom- 
mended for most groups. 

The game type of recreation is 
not the only kind of activities that 
should be included in a recreational 
program. The following sugges- 
tions are offered for those who 
wish to sponsor a broader pro- 
gram: 

1. The town meeting idea can 
be used. Patrons and adults 
are given the use of the audi- 
torium on certain nights for 
a program all their own. This 
stimulates adult community 
leadership and also helps to 
establish better school-com 
munity relations. 

2. Dances and other social events 


should become a part of the 
recreational program. These 
social events should be under 
the supervision of the school. 
3. An adult program of educa- 
tion can become a part of the 
recreational program. The 
library, the shop, the gym- 
nasium, and the home eco- 
nomics department can all be 
used by adults for recreational 
and informational purposes. 
4. Have a community room in 
the school for patrons to use 
as their own and let them feel 
responsible for furnishing it. 
Few schools can do all these 
things, but most any school can 
sponsor some of these activities and 
provide recreation for both the 
pupils in the school and adults in 
the community. This is a time when 
we must broaden our school pro- 
gram in order better to prepare 
pupils for more complete living. 
Recreation has been one of the neg- 
lected areas of our educational pro- 
gram. That, together with a good 
physical fitness program, should 
be one of the primary objectives 
of each school in the State of Vir- 
ginia. 








A Marine Writes His Teacher 


The following extract from a member of the U. 
stationed in Hawaii to his former teacher is reprinted from the 
New Jersey Educational Review for February, 1943: 


“IT know exactly what’s on your mind when you mention the 
great sacrifice | am making for my country. That is true in a small 
measure, but when I look at your part it is far greater. 

“Who but a good teacher would put up with the long hours of 
hard work with small pay to have the unsung honor of shaping the 
minds of the younger generation? Who but the young men and 
women in the teaching profession could stand the grind? When I 
look back over the few short years that separate me from the 5th 
grade, I realize what a good beginning can mean to a person as the 
years go by. In your hands are the means of shaping the minds of 
the youths who are to become tomorrow’s leaders. 
admit that this ts a time when your talents and patience will pay 
great dividends in making a greater America. 

“Guess I sound like a preacher, but if I can only make you 
realize that I am truly grateful for all that you have done for me, 
you can know your work isn’t thankless.”’ 


S. Marine Corps 


And you must 
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Training Slow Learners to Take 


Their Places in the Community 


JENNIE BREWER 


Teacher of Special Class, Thomas Jefferson School, Portsmouth 


migrate. Usually the commu- 
nity in which they are born 
becomes the community in which 
they spend their lives. The con- 
tribution they make to this com- 
munity depends on the home and 
the school. The home, the strong- 
est influence molding their early 
years, is sometimes on a low socio- 
economic level. Often many un- 
desirable habits are formed during 
this period. The school, therefore, 
must teach slow learners to become 
citizens able to participate in the 
life of their community. Realizing 
this, the school provides special 
education for slow learners. 
The aim and purpose of educa- 
tion is the same for the normal 


S rie: learners do not often 





and the mentally handicapped. The 
only differences lie in the method 
used in teaching, and in the selec- 
tion of those topics most useful 
to special-class children in prepar- 
ing them to become useful con- 
tributing members of society. 

It is necessary, first, to make 
mentally retarded children happy: 
second, to improve their standards 
of living; third, to give them ex- 
periences in living harmoniously 
with other people; fourth, to help 
them adjust socially and indus- 
trially; fifth, to help them use their 
leisure time wisely; and sixth, to 
instill desirable habits leading to 
good citizenship. 

All children learn best by doing, 
slow learners more so than normal 





Just Adopted for Virginia’s Modern Curriculum 


MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 
By Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark 


General mathematics for the 8th grade—simplified, am- 
plified, and enriched. The unit basis gives definite goals 
and each goal has a test covering the objectives. Ac- 
tivities such as measuring, constructions, graphing are 
provided in liberal amounts—things pupils can do with 
visible evidence of success. Provides the mathematics that 
students will need in everyday life—presentations are 
closely related to their experiences and interests. Nearly 
400 illustrations. 


MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


Revised with Aeronautics Supplement 


By John R. Clark, Rolland R. Smith, and Raleigh Schorling 


Distinguished by training in reasoning, simplicity in pres- 
entation, integration with other mathematics. Difficulties 
are anticipated and prevented by well-graded learning 
exercises. Among the features of the new edition is the 
supplementary chapter on geometry in aeronautics, in- 
cluding problems on Establishing a Fix, Interception, 
Wind Drift, and Radius of Action. 

Modern-School Solid Geometry continues the method of 
Modern-School Geometry for careful development of 
concepts. There is an abundance of practice exercises 
and originals. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 








children. ‘This theory should be 
kept in mind in choosing the proj- 
ect, unit, or activity, or whatever 
the new name may be, for the 
years work in the special class, 
The unit chosen must be within 
the scope of the children’s ability, 
It must be simple enough for them 
to participate in, deriving both 
pleasure and a feeling of success, 
and yet be the means through 
which they may learn the funda- 
mental knowledge necessary for 
them to become good citizens. 

Many slow learners leave school 
as early as they can, usually at the 
age of sixteen. If they are to re- 
ceive beneficial training to fit them 
into their community, it is neces- 
sary to begin their training early 
in school. It is important to aid 
them to develop good character 
traits, to help them become familiar 
with their community and to ap- 
preciate the interdependence of both 
citizens and institutions, and to 
help them find some niche into 
which they best fit to perform their 
citizenship duties and make them 
self-sustaining. 

Keeping these aims in mind, it is 
necessary to know the needs of the 
particular class of slow-learning 
children and to strive toward gain- 
ing certain objectives. 


Objectives for the Year 

First: To aid and guide chil- 
dren in activities suited to their 
varied abilities and needs, thus en- 
abling them to gain confidence, 
self-esteem, some little knowledge, 
health, and happiness, in order 
that they may be prepared to share 
and participate in three of the great 
institutions: the home, the school, 
the community. 

Second: Having learned the re- 
lationship between the home, the 
school, and the community, slow 
learners are now ready to learn 
about their city, its early history, 
its government, and its contribu- 
tions to the State. Next, they can 
be taught the history of their State 
and the contributions it makes and 
has made toward the formation of 
a great democratic nation. In teach- 


ing Democracy, emphasis must be § 


placed on our good fortune in be- 
ing born Americans and our duty 
toward helping to make Democracy 
work. 

(Continued on page 354) 
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How the Quartermaster Corps 


Trains Army Clerks 


CORPORAL CHARLES B. DUNHAM 
Public Relations Office, QMRTC, Camp Lee, Virginia 


ITH the daily expansion of 

our now great Army it is 

only natural that the neces- 
sary supporting elements that go 
with such an Army should grow 
in like proportions. One of the 
more important of these support- 
ing elements is the vast force per- 
forming the clerical work of the 
Quartermaster Corps, now the 
largest single business enterprise in 
history. 

The Army Clerk is taught to see 
his job in perspective by the in- 
structors of the Administrative, 
Supply, and Clerical Schools at 
Camp Lee’s Quartermaster Re- 
placement Training Center, the 
largest center in the country train- 
ing Quartermaster Specialists. Our 
present-day Army of millions of 
men, together with the enormous 
quantities of clothing, equipment, 
food, and vehicles which they use 
and consume—all this gigantic as- 
semblage of men and materials, as 
well as their relevant history, im- 
mediate destination and purpose, 
are recorded and filed in hundreds 
of thousands of filing cases where 
they can be located at a moment’s 
notice. Without this vast store 
of information, available to the 
minds that know how to use it, 
all the men and guns and planes 
and tanks would be merely matter 
without form, or, at least, with- 
out complete control. 

The Army’s Classification and 
Assignment Section, by the use of 
exhaustive tests and interviews, se- 
lects soldiers, who by their apti- 
tude and past experience, show 
promise of becoming good Army 
Clerks. When the ones assigned 
for training at Camp Lee arrive, 
they first must undergo a period of 
rigorous basic military training. 
(hey are instructed on the drill 
field, taught how to roll their field 
packs, and make frequent visits to 
the stiff obstacle course. In order 
to condition their bodies, they are 
taken on day-long hikes carrying 
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full field equipment. Most impor- 
tant of all, they are instructed in 
the use of the rifle and the gas 
mask; for, in modern warfare, no 
branch of the Army is immune 
from surprise attacks by the 
enemy's aircraft and mechanized 
forces, hence Army Clerks will in 
all likelihood be called upon to de- 
fend themselves and their equip- 
ment from such raids. They may 
find themselves right up in the 
front lines alongside the combat 
troops. Regimental and Company 
clerks normally will be with the 
combatant troops. 


Technical Training 

Technical training for clerks at 
the Quartermaster Replacement 
Training Center consists of two 
main divisions, administration and 
supply, with a concurrent short 
period of instruction in typing and 
shorthand. ‘The schools’ curric- 
ulum includes approximately forty 
subjects of which some are Organi- 
zation of the Army, Company 
Management, Service Records, 
Duty Rosters, Military Corre- 
spondence, Ration Returns, Pay 
Allotments, Discharges, Desertions, 
Payrolls, Furloughs, Company 
Supply, Finance, Procurement, 
Property Accounting, Warehous- 
ing, Transportation, Graves’ Regis- 
tration, Salvage, and both Field 
and Sales Commissionary Opera- 
tions. 

Instruction in the Army Schools 
differs from instruction in civilian 
schools in many respects. Some- 
times, with classes of 250 to 300, 
the instructors are obliged to rely 
mainly on illustrated lectures and 
mass demonstration systems of 
teaching. In lieu of individual at- 
tention and instruction, each man 
is put “‘on his own”’ early in the 
course, and is taught to rely on his 
own initiative, as he must do when 
he reaches the field of battle. Fre- 
quent tests and examinations are 
given to ascertain how the indi- 

















A view of field operations showing some 
of the typical field equipment used by Army 


clerks. 


Camp Lee’s Quartermaster 


the rear of a “jeep” (command car). 


vidual is progressing in his work. 

The school trains for the mul- 
titude of clerical positions that are 
a part of today’s Army. Company 
commanders rely on company 
clerks and supply clerks to handle 
the unit’s routine business. If the 
clerks prove competent in the com- 
pany to which they are assigned 
when they leave school, they may 
rise to be first sergeants or supply 
sergeants. If the clerks assigned to 
the personnel or other divisions of 
regimental headquarters or the 
headquarters of higher echelons of 
the Army prove their worth, they 
may advance to the rank of master 
sergeant. Many of the graduates 
of the School who have the neces- 
sary qualities of education and lead- 
ership go to the Officer Candidate 
Schools and receive their commis- 
sions; in fact, the Administrative, 
Supply, and Clerical Schools of 
Camp Lee lead all others in ob- 
taining commissions. 


Basic Training Needed 


The instructors at the schools 
have seen thousands of men com- 
plete the courses. Although the 
trainees have had diverse back- 
grounds and experience, there are 
a few deficiencies instructors en- 
counter repeatedly. When asked 
what points should be stressed to 
those training young men in col- 


(Continued on page 350) 
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One of the trainees of the school at 
Replacement 
Training Center is shown typing a dispatch 
while an officer studies a map spread out on 


NEA War and Peace Fund 


GEORGE D. STRAYER 


Chairman, NEA War and Peace Fund Campaign Committee 


T the time of the last war 
A our schools faced grave con- 
ditions. The average annual 
salary stood at only $655 in 1917. 
Living costs rose sharply, cutting 
buying power almost in_ half. 
Teachers left the schools. Many 
schools closed. Delinquency in- 
creased. Our profession met those 
conditions by a great forward 
movement. The NEA moved its 
offices to Washington, greatly in- 
creased its membership, purchased 
a fine headquarters building, estab- 
lished the Representative Assem- 
bly, developed a trained staff, be- 
gan publication of The Journal, 
established a division of research, 
and took the problems of the 
schools to the people. 

During the period that followed 
our schools made the greatest prog- 
ress of their history. The average 
annual salary was more than dou- 
bled. Many of our best salary 
schedules were established or re- 
vised during that period. Stand- 
ards of preparation rose sharply. 
High school enrolment doubled 
and doubled again. Fine buildings 
were built. Curriculums were im- 
proved. 

Again our schools are face to 
face with destiny. The crisis in 
education and American life is 
graver than before. Our Associa- 
tion faces a great task. It must 
strengthen itself and go forward if 
American education is to play its 
full part in winning the war and 
the peace. The schools are now 
placed in a highly competitive situ- 
ation. They must fight to main- 
tain themselves; fight for the ideals 
and objectives of our American 
democracy; fight to protect edu- 
cation from the casualties of war; 
fight to maintain the values of life 
for which the war is being fought. 
Our war sacrifices will be in vain 
unless we preserve the basic values 
of our democracy. 

To meet the challenge of these 
times the Association must have 
more funds with which to work. 
It is engaged in activities of the 
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utmost consequence to the future 
of education and this country. 
Our Educational Policies Com- 
mission is seeking through confer- 
ences and publications to establish 
sound policies to guide the schools 
through the critical months of the 





The Campaign in a Nutshell 


WwW 
Who authorized it? The NEA 
Executive Committee. 


Why? Because of the crisis in 
education, and the opportunities 
the profession must be prepared 
to grasp now—or lose. 


Dates: To close June 20, 1943. 
Local campaigns, June 10, 1943. 


Amount: $600,000; each state 
association to receive one-third of 
amount it raises. 


Who is responsible for the Cam- 
paign? A national committee of 
eleven—George D. Strayer, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
chairman. 


Who is director of the Cam- 
paign? Joy Elmer Morgan, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


Who will direct the Campaign 
in the states? Each state has its 
own committee and director. 


How much are the states ex- 
pected to raise? The $600,000 na- 
tional goal has been broken down 
into goals for the various states 
in proportion to their annual ex- 
penditures for education. 


How much is our school system 
expected to raise? The state com- 
mittee will apportion the state 
quotas among the local school 
units. 


How much should a teacher 
give? “Be able to say I gave a 
day” is a reasonable quota. Some 
can do much more. 











war and during the difficult read- 
justments that must follow. It is 
giving attention to the part which 
education must play at the peace 
table and in the policies of the 
United Nations after the war. 
Our NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion is working for $300,000,000 


federal aid to raise teachers’ sal- 
aries, to keep the schools open, 
and to provide for the permanent 
equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. The need for such federal 
aid has never been so great as now 
and the possibilities of getting it 
have never been better, provided a 
campaign of sufficient strength can 
be waged. 

Our Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation, which has a broad program 
of public relations for the protec- 
tion of the schools and the freedom 
of teaching, is sharing the cam- 
paign for federal aid and has as- 
sumed as its share of the respon- 
sibility 24 of our eastern and 
northern states. 

Schools can be no better than 
their teachers. The passage of our 
federal aid program by Congress 
would help to hold competent 
teachers in the schools by making 
a much needed addition of between 
two and three hundred dollars to 
the average teacher’s salary in the 
United States. 

These and the many other im- 
portant activities of the Associa- 
tion must go forward at increased 
tempo. Facts must be gathered. 
Issues must be taken to the people. 
Victories must be won. 


We must sacrifice now as we 
have never sacrificed before for our 
faith in ourselves and in the fu- 
ture. This Committee knows the 
sacrifices the members of our pro- 
fession have already made. We 
have been called upon to help many 
causes. We must now help our 
own. We must invest now in the 
future of our profession. As the 
work of this Committee—whose 
members are being selected as this 
is written—gets underway, it will 
reach to every corner of this coun- 
try. It will require time and 
thought and money from people 
who are already busy and hard 
pressed. May we not count on 
the prompt and generous coopera- 
tion of every member of our great 
Association? 
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Main Tasks of American Education 


GEORGE D. STRAYER 
Chairman, NEA War and Peace Fund Committee 


We must maintain, even in the midst of war, the untrammeled op- 
portunity to learn for all the children and youth of our land. Noth- 
ing shall revoke their right to education for useful, happy, healthful, 
loyal citizenship in a free country. 

We must keep in every classroom, in the face of competing demands 
for manpower, a skilled and qualified teacher who can wisely in- 
struct, counsel, and guide the oncoming generation. Never was this 
need so great as now, particularly since parents are more fully occu- 
pied than ever before with duties outside the home. 


We must, in spite of the cancellation of our conventions, and in spite 
of the numerous other difficulties arising from the emergency, main- 
tain and strengthen the unity of our profession. ~The common pur- 
pose and the degree of unity in the country as a whole is powerfully 
affected by the nation’s one million teachers. These public servants 
make daily contact with every family. Through their special war- 
time services they reach directly and frequently almost every individual 
in the land. 


We must make our indispensable contributions to the winning of a 
United Nations’ victory—and ‘“‘victory’’ means both military suc- 
cess and the establishment of conditions under which all men may 
have freedom, peace, and fair play. The schools of America must 
be kept strong. Education will then help win the military victory 
and play its proper role in the peace of the world. 





And, finally, we must develop for education a better public under- 
standing, a deeper public appreciation, and a stronger public support. 
The American people must never forget that effective and universal 
education is vital to our democracy—vital in the sense that our 
democracy dies without it. 


It is for purposes such as these that the National Education Associa- 


tion has decided to collect a War-and-Peace Fund. 











How Will the Money 
Be Used? 


The NEA War and Peace 
Fund will be used over a pe- 
riod of years for emergency 
activities beyond the regular 
activities of the Association. 


To secure and maintain ade- 
quate salaries for teachers 
during and after the war. 


To obtain action to correct 
grave educational deficiencies 
revealed by Selective Service. 


To seek adequate financial 
support of education on local, 
state, and national bases. 


To keep in active touch with 
the many departments, bu- 
reaus, and agencies of the fed- 
eral government whose deci- 
sions concern education. 


To protect the integrity of 
the schools against the ten- 
dency of other agencies to take 
over their functions. 

To foster legislative and ad- 
ministrative measures to deal 
with rapidly increasing juve- 
nile delinquency. 

To work for an educational 
representative at the peace 
table and for the establishment 
of an international office of 
education. 





Virginia Acts to Raise War and Peace Fund 











A group of Virginia educational leaders, including 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster and the officers, Board of 
Directors, and heads of departments of the Virginia 
Education Association heard Dr. W. G. Carr, secre- 
tary of the Educational Policies Commission, present 
the case for the NEA War and Peace Fund at a meet- 
ing in Richmond on April 23. Following the recom- 
mendation of this group, the Board of Directors met 
the next morning, and, after careful deliberation, 
endorsed the campaign and accepted Virginia’s quota 
of $7400. The following committee was named 
to conduct the drive in Virginia. Local quotas will 
be based on the amount of current expenditure for 
education. 


Virginia War and Peace Fund Committee 


Miss Ethel Spilman, Chairman, Harrisonburg. 

Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., President, Department 
of Teacher Training, Fredericksburg. 

Miss Etta Rose Bailey, President, Department 
of Elementary Principals, Richmond. 
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Jesse H. Binford, President, Department of 
Superintendents, Richmond. 


Francis §. Chase, Executive Secretary, Virginia 
Education Association, Richmond. 


Mrs. T. H. Geddy, Classroom Teacher, Hilton 
Village. 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, State Director, National 
Education Association, Norfolk. 


Miss Mae Kelly, President, Department of Su- 
pervisors, Keysville. 


Dabney S. Lancaster, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Richmond. 


Mrs. Reefa Hoover McGuffin, President, Depart- 


ment of Classroom Teachers, Monterey. 


Dr. Joseph H. Saunders, President, Board of 
Trustees, Newport News. 


Joseph B. Van Pelt, President, Department of 
Secondary School Principals, West Point. 
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America Must Face These Facts Now 


100,000 teachers have left the schools since Pearl 
Harbor. 

200,000 teachers are new to their positions this 
school year. 

10,000 teachers are paid less than $300 per year. 

66,000 teachers are paid less than $600. 

360,000 less than $1200—the minimum salary 
for charwomen in the nation’s capital. 

Living costs have risen 22 per cent. 

Enrolments in teacher-education institutions have 
been dangerously reduced. 

Schools cannot play their important role in help- 
ing to win the war and the peace if we allow teachers 
to be forced out of the profession in order to make 
a living. 

If teachers are to educate and guide growing citi- 
zens, they must be paid a living wage. 

The grave situation the above facts portray must be 
met now by vigorous and determined effort before 
the damage, already great, becomes irreparable. Great- 
er financial support for education is imperative. 

But the financial emergency is only one phase 
of the crisis confronting education. 

The teaching profession now faces the greatest re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of its history. 

How can the schools play a more effective part in 


Deepening Crisis 1n Education 


Will Congress Act on Federal 
Aid? 

A long parade of 

moved upon Capitol Hill early in 


educators 


April to tell the Nation’s legisla- 
tors of education’s great plight and 
its need for Federal aid. The oc- 
casion was the hearing before a 


winning a complete United Nations victory? 

What role will the schools play in postwar Amer- 
ica? 

How can we assure the educational profession a 
powerful voice in making and keeping the peace? 

We must act now on these momentous issues. 

We are members of a great profession. If we are 
worthy of it, we have a clearer vision than others of 
the role education can and must play in the new world 
being born through the blood and sacrifice of free- 
men in many lands. 

If we fail to act boldly ourselves, how can we ex- 
pect the public at large to.sense the crisis confronting 
the schools? 

Or to insist upon and provide for economic justice 
to teachers? 

Or to insure educational opportunities for all re- 
gardless of race, creed, or economic circumstance? 

Or to give to education a vital role at the peace 
table? 

Or to provide education the strength to make the 
peace secure? 

We have given to many causes. In this emer- 
gency let us give to the cause of our own profes- 
sion and through it to the future of the freedom 
for which we fight. 


subcommittee of the Senate Labor 
and Education Committee on 
S. 637, the Thomas-Hill measure 
to provide $300,000,000 to keep 
the schools open in the present 
emergency. 

First witness was Howard A. 
Dawson of the National Education 





Congressman Buffett of Nebraska. 
Buffett addressed the House as follows: 


the education of its youth.’ Diogenes was right. 


A CONGRESSMAN SPEAKS TO TEACHERS 


Although there is no action in Congress today to indicate that 
“teachers come first,’’ a short speech under that title was made by 
On March 24, Representative 


“Mr. Speaker, Diogenes said, “The foundation of the state is 
But in America 


Association who summarized what 
the bill is designed to do. He was 
followed by more than a score of 
educators from all parts of the 
country who added their touches 
of color to the drab picture of 
present day education. 


Highlights of Hearing 
In clarifying the provisions of 





today, as a result of ignorance or bungling in Washington, that 
foundation is beginning to crumble. How? The school teachers 
of America are being enticed to trade the genuine honor of the 
noblest profession for the intoxication of martial glory. Under the 
lure of Hollywood recruiting practices and a misdirected sense of 
patriotism, they are leaving posts of solemn duty. Here is the 
tragedy of the farm and food crisis all over again. 

“In October, 1942, the United States Office of Education in- 
forms me 7,500 classrooms were without teachers. In February, 
1943, 4 months later, over 12,500 classrooms were vacant—an in- 
crease of over 70 per cent in teachers lost and not replaced. 

“Tf the future of America’s youth means anything to them, I 
call on the responsible authorities of this administration for ap- 
propriate action. Tell the school teachers of America, ‘The minds 
and souls of our children are a sacred responsibility, entrusted to 
you. Serve America most nobly by remaining at your post.’ ”’ 
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the bill, Dr. Dawson said that the 
funds asked for under the bill 
($300,000,000) would be admin- 
istered within the state on the basis 
of state law. The state legislature 
would officially accept the provi- 
sions of the bill and then provide 
a method for apportioning of funds 
among the local subdivisions of the 
state. The funds received from the 
$200,000,000 appropriation 
would be used solely for teachers’ 
salaries; the money received from 
the equalization fund, $100,000,- 
000, would be used according to 
whatever plans the state might set 
up. 
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One Reason For The Teacher Shortage 


ANNUAL INCOME FROM SALARIES 
AND WAGES, 1938-1942 OF TEACHERS, 
FACTORY WORKERS, AND FEDERAL 


PURCHASING POWER OF AVERAGE 
ANNUAL SALARIES AND WAGES 1938- 
1942, OF TEACHERS, FACTORY WORK- 


ERS, AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES. 
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Sources: Teachers (teachers, principals, and supervisors) from U. S. Office of Education and N.E.A. Research Divi- 


sion. 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Federal and factory employees (salaried and wage-earning) from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Res. Div., Nat. Educ. Assn. 


Note: Salaries of Virginia Teachers are more than $500 below the national average for teachers— 
too low to be shown on these charts. 





Said Mr. Dawson: ‘‘Not since 
the first World War have the 
schools been in such desperate state 
as they are today. 

“If it were only a case of low 
morale among a group of trained 
persons, that would be bad enough. 
But it is fundamentally a question 
of static salaries in a period when 
the cost of living has risen more 
than 20 per cent, whereas teachers’ 
salaries have advanced, on an aver- 
age of only about 7 per cent. 

“If it were merely a matter of 
relatively low salaries, that, too, 
would be bad—but the result of 
low salaries is restlessness in em- 
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ployment, shifting from job to job, 
and resignations.” 

Witnesses who appeared before 
the Senatorial Committee brought 
out these additional facts and 
views: 

1. About 37,000 persons, who 
ordinarily would not meet state 
standards for teaching, received 
emergency teachers’ certificates. 
Commented Senator Hill: ‘This 
means a let-down in your whole 
educational system, doesn’t it?” 
“It takes it back a generation or 
two in the type of teaching pro- 
vided,”’ replied Dr. Dawson. 

2. G. J. Cain of the Mississippi 


Department of Education said a re- 
cent survey showed that 2,728 of 
the State’s total of 16,000 school 
jobs would be vacant when the 
fall term began. 

3. Ralph B. Jones, Commis- 
sioner of Education for Arkansas, 
said his State’s schools started this 
year with 37.5 per cent of their 
white teachers and 21.9 per cent 
of their Negro teachers serving their 
first terms. 

4. When one witness brought 
up the subject of the four freedoms 
Senator Hill said: ‘“‘I say there is 
a fifth freedom. The fifth freedom 
is freedom from ignorance. Unless 
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DEMOCRATIC CHARTER OF EDUCATION 


Adopted by the United States Committee on Reconstruction at a 
two-day session (April 7-8) on post-war educational problems. 

“That education shall be used to build world fellowship. We 
shall teach so that hatred and aggression are turned against injustice, 
not used by man against his fellowman. We must teach so that 
all realize how interdependent the world has become and how, in 
very truth, the cause of one is the cause of all. 

‘That education shall be built upon truth. . . . We shall create 
textbooks, radio programs, motion pictures, newspapers and other 
means of communication devoted to telling people the truth about 
other people, dedicated to building common understanding. 

‘“That communities and nations shall guarantee freedom to teach 
and to study. People must be free to pursue research in science, 
to create in arts and literature, to inquire, to think, to speak. Teach- 
ers must be free from imposition of dogmas, economic pressures, 
or any restrictions that prevent them from leading the youth of the 
world into their full heritage of the world’s knowledge. Students 
must be free to question, to inquire, to think and speak for them- 
selves. But all must render an account of their freedom by actively 
striving to keep learning free for all. 

“That through education we shall seek to promote health. 
Schools must help by feeding the children and youth as part of the 
school program. Medical care must be available to all. 

“That through education we shall prepare all individuals to 
contribute to the work life of the world. . . . We shall strive to give 
all individuals work experience and guidance as part of education 
so that they may be ready freely to choose their life work. 

‘That through education we shall seek to develop active world 
citizens. 

“That education on an equal basis must be guaranteed by all 
governments. There must be equal opportunity for development 
through education regardless of race, birth, sex, creed, income, or 
ee 
“That an international office of education will receive our full 
support and cooperation. ‘The goals we seek for democratic educa- 
tion will be realized only if we set ourselves now to creating the 
machinery to work them out on an international basis. The edu- 
cation of free men must be adequately financed and supported. These, 
and other matters of a world organization for democratic education 
must be designed and executed by an International Office of Edu- 


cation.” 








Finally, the Senator said: ‘“‘I have 


we can have that fifth freedom, we 
cannot win the other four free- 
doms.”’ 


Any Bugs in this Bill? 
Senator Wherry of Nebraska, 
member of the Committee, quizzed 
witness after witness, trying to lay 
his finger on weaknesses of the bill. 


looked at this bill, trying to find 
the bug and I cannot find it. I 
can’t find, from the testimony, 
where it would pervade the rights 
of the states, so that they cannot 
run their own educational sys- 
tems.’’—Reported by Educational 
Press Association. 


Alexandria’s N ursery Schools 


(Continued from page 336) 


lem child’’) are being handled. 
Local speakers supplemented ex- 


tensively by speakers from the 
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Children’s Bureau in Washington 
fill the roster. We hope that the 
initial course can lay the ground- 


work in interest for an ‘‘advanced’”’ 
course dealing with more specific 
techniques. We are also using 
older representatives of the Girl 
Scouts in the late afternoon to as- 
sist in watching the children’ on 
the playground, and we are find- 
ing them invaluable. 

The health policy of the nur- 
sery schools was developed in con- 
junction with the local department 
of health. Each child is inocu- 
lated against smallpox, diphtheria, 
and whooping cough and given a 
general physical examination either 
before or shortly after entering 
school. It is hoped that in this 
manner each child may be pro- 
tected against the possible after- 
math of some of the childhood 
diseases. 

Four Goals 

In general, the nursery school 
program is a natural extension of 
the school program to provide an 
optimal learning environment dur- 
ing the child’s most formative 
years. More specifically, the goals 
center around the child’s physical, 
emotional, intellectual, and cul- 
tural development: 1) the child 
is given every opportunity and as- 
sistance to develop a strong, sound, 
healthy body, and a knowledge of 
simple health and cleanliness rou- 
tines; 2) the child must be given a 
stable, calm, predictable environ- 
ment in which the personality he 
develops (the basis of which is 
firmly set by entrance into the first 
grade) is integrated and keyed to 
reality; 3) the child must be given 
every opportunity to develop in- 
tellectually with all his interests 
and curiosities fostered and nur- 
tured; 4) each child shall be given 
the opportunity to experience pleas- 
urably most of the arts and be 
allowed to satisfy himself creative- 
ly in any of the media which he 
can handle. 


A Four-Day 
Pre-School Party 


(Continued from page 339) 


would happen if they did not get 
the thing they wanted to use at 
this time. One boy replied that he 
would take nothing, but on second 
thought he decided to take the next 
best item that he could find. Each 
child carefully put back in place 
the materials he used at the close 
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of the third day. Several mothers 
remarked when they came to take 
them home that they had never 
seen a more enthusiastic and happy 
group of children. 


The Fourth Day 


On the fourth day, the local 
doctors, a local nurse, and two 
nurses from the county health de- 
partment came for the physical in- 
spection. The children were taken 
to a room in the school, other than 
the one they will use in the fall, 
for the work of the clinic. They 
were vaccinated for smallpox, im- 
munized against diphtheria, and 
given a physical examination. Vac- 
cine was furnished by the health 
department and the local doctors 
donated their services. The parents 
came on this day and filled out en- 
trance cards, helped the teachers 
with registration, and asked the 
doctors questions regarding their 
children. Patrol girls served milk 
and graham crackers donated by the 
local dairy that regularly furnishes 
milk to the school. This gave the 
children pleasant associations to 
carry home. Pupils who only came 
for the clinic phase of the program 
cried and acted nervous enough for 
the nurses to be able to identify 
them. This gave evidence of the 
value of the extended pre-school 
experience. 

During the four-day series of 
pre-school activities, the teachers, 
principal, and parents became well 
acquainted. This relieved parent 
over the child’s entrance 
into school activities. It also dis- 
missed the feeling of fear and gave 
the children a relaxed feeling con- 
cerning their experiences which 
should make for better pupil ad- 


tension 





world: 

in peace or survival in war. 
broader and more liberal. 
tered. 


be denied this chance. 


has been spent. 


our system of education. .. . 


cares. 


and train our teachers. 
“After schooltime ends we 


them better for their work.” 





Churchill on Post-War Education 


Prime Minister Churchill in his recent message to Parliament 
made the following statements concerning education in the post-war 


‘The future of the world is left to highly educated races who 
alone can handle the scientific apparatus necessary for preeminence 
I hope our education will become 
All wisdom is not new wisdom and the 
past should be studied if the future is to be successfully encoun- 


‘Facilities for advanced education must be evened out and mul- 
tiplied. Nobody who can take advantage of higher education should 
You cannot conduct a modern community 
except with an adequate supply of persons upon whose education, 
whether humanitarian, technical or scientific, much time and money 


‘There is another element which should never be banished from 


“Religion has been the rock in the life and character of the British 
people upon which they have built their hopes and cast their 


“Secular schooling of the great mass of our scholars must be pro- 
gressively prolonged and for this we must both improve our schools 


must not 
cared for and unsupervised on the labor market, with its blind-alley 
occupations which start so fair and often end so foul. 

‘‘We must make plans for part-time release from industry so that 
our young people may have the chance to carry on their general 
education and also to obtain specialized education which will fit 





throw our youth un- 








justment. They entered into the 
activities with each other thus de- 
veloping a social consciousness. By 
working with books, easels, clay, 
chalk, playground equipment, and 
eating in the cafeteria they devel- 
oped a feeling of being at home. 
Our pleasant experiences serve as 
guideposts for future pre-school 
parties. 


Wartime Adjustments in Business Education 
at Farmville State Teachers College 


(Continued from page 340) 


who are in need of clerical assist- 
ance. We have the equipment, per- 
sonnel, and students to make an 
important contribution to their 
war efforts. In order to secure the 
advantages of business experience 
for the students and to aid these 
organizations, the Business Depart- 
ment through the Commercial 
Club has organized the Commu- 
nity War Service Office. This of- 
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fice embraces the following depart- 
ments: 

Duplicating; filing and general 
clerical; stenographic; typewriting; 
machine calculation. 

Through the use of a rotation 
plan all the graduating students 
will have an opportunity to work 
in each department thus gaining 
considerable exnerience in many 
types of office work. 


Though in operation only a 
short period of time, the office has 
rendered these services: Checked 
extensions and totals on oil ration 
cards; filed ration applications; du- 
plicated instruction sheets, letters, 
and programs; assisted the Ration- 
ing Board in issuing War Ration 
Book 2; typed thousands of cross 
index cards for the War Manpower 


Commission; typed hundreds of 
letters for the War Bond Sales 
Committee. 


At the present time the Com- 
mercial Club is planning the estab- 
lishment of a second-hand book 
store to facilitate the transfer of 
business textbooks. This project 
provides the accounting classes 
with a real business venture in 
which to make practical applica- 
tion of accounting procedures. 

The Commercial Club and War 
Service Office are looking forward 
to a great increase in the number 
of organizations served and in the 
types of work performed. 
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Consumer Economics Challenges 


the Secondary Schools 


MOLLY G. LEHRMAN 
Mount Vernon High School, Fairfax County 


EGARDLESS of our profes- 
sion or station in this per- 
petually changing economic 

world, we are all consumers; that 
is the one thing that every in- 
dividual has in common with his 
fellowmen. How many of us have 
ever considered or analyzed the 
many vital influences that domi- 
nate our scheme of life? “The aver- 
age person’s knowledge about life's 
economic problems is far too 
meager. We must not underesti- 
mate the interest that adults and 
adolescents have in learning about 
the problems of current economics, 
economic management, and con- 
sumer economic problems. The 
place to start teaching these is in 
the secondary school. 

Since our abilities to save, to 
spend, and to invest wisely are es- 
sential to our security and social 
well-being and are just as impor- 
tant as our ability to earn money, 
the schools should provide ade- 
quate instructions for these. 

The secondary schools’ method 
of teaching and the content of a 
consumer economic course should 
give students an intelligent know!l- 
edge of the responsibility that they 
have toward themselves, their 
family, their country, and their 
community in the present and in 
the future in the expenditure of 
personal income. 

Consumer education possesses a 
significance not only for the pres- 
ent emergency but for the post-war 
period as well. After World War 
I, we went through a stage of 
‘Post-War Frenzy.’’ Money be- 
came plentiful and people spent 
recklessly. Present earnings and 
past savings were squandered. Sud- 
denly out of the nowhere, it seemed 
that someone rang a bell which 
chimed, ‘‘Everyone stop. It’s time 
to descend from the merry-go- 
round.”’ We were embarked upon 
a period of depression which lasted 
long enough to make us taste and 
swallow a good dose of poverty. 
Are we going to be foolish enough 
to allow the same thing to happen 
after World War II? Consumer 
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economics can help make the an- 
swer, ‘‘No.”’ 

In a course in consumer eco- 
nomics in the secondary schools, 
only the salient points of the fol- 
lowing topics should be discussed: 

I. Our Banking System — The 
various kinds of banks in 
the United States and 
how they serve us. 

Il. Good Buymanship — The 
things to be considered 
when buying. 

Foods. 
Clothing. 
Furniture. 
Leasing or buying a 
home. 
III. Investing Money Wisely. 
a. The value of a savings 
account. 
b. With whom to invest. 
c. Avoiding business para- 
sites, especially the loan 
sharks. 
IV. Social Security. 
a. Kinds of insurance, their 
purposes and values. 
b. Unemployment Insur- 
ance. 
c. Old age benefits better 
known as Social Secu- 
rity and Retirement 


Funds. 


V. Our Interest as Consumers in 
a. Taxes. 
b. Labor Problems. 
c. Our marketing system. 
VI. Consumer Protection Agen- 
cies. 
a. Government agencies. 
b. Private agencies. 

The youth of today will fur- 
nish the future leaders of our coun- 
try, and the assignment for the 
continuation of democracy will 
fall upon their shoulders. Con- 
structive and correct thinking are 
absolutely essential for the survival 
of democracy. Only when all rele- 
vant facts and principles are at 
one’s command can panics, depres- 
sions, and impoverished conditions 
be eliminated. It is just as impor- 
tant for those who do not intend 
to go to college as it is for those 
who do to know the progress that 
communities and nations have 
made and the problems which must 
be faced in the future. Because 
children seldom are interested in 
learning the things that they will 
need as adults, consumer economics 
should combine present interests 
and future needs. 

Teachers in all types of schools 
must constantly bear in mind that 
time in any school is limited. For 
this reason, this course should em- 
phasize only the most important 
essentials. It should stimulate stu- 
dents to apply their knowledge of 
consumer economic education at 
all times. 


Quartermaster Corps Trains Army Clerks 


(Continued from page 343) 


leges and high schools they men- 
tion the following: 


1. How to speak and express 
oneself (‘‘thinking on your feet’’). 

2. Fundamentals of English 
grammar. 

3. Mathematics, particularly 
arithmetic. 

4. How to budget one’s work. 

5. Penmanship. 

6. Segregation of relevant from 
irrelevant facts in asking questions 
about subject matter. 

7. Have students completely 
check work before submitting it 
for record. 

Camp Lee’s Administrative, Sup- 
ply, and Clerical Schools prepare 


the clerk in the Army way of do- 
ing his job so that when he reaches 
the field he can perform his duties 
under the most strenuous condi- 
tions. The steady performance of 
those duties during all the heat and 
tragedy of battle is fully as vital 
as any Army function. A com- 
mander must be informed instantly 
and accurately of any movement of 
troops, the arrival of a convoy of 
supplies, the latest casualty figures, 
the location of a given unit. The 
clerk is the basic medium for re- 
cording this vital information. 
And vital it is—for it can mean 
the difference between the winning 
or the losing of a crucial battle or 
campaign. 
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climbed to alarming heights 

was shown in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation’s Annual 
Crime Report for 1942 released a 
few days ago. 

According to the F. B. I., a third 
of all the arrests made last year 
were of persons under 25 years of 
age. 
A general moral letdown al- 
ways accompanies wars. Young 
people develop a careless attitude 
partly engendered by the fear and 
uncertainty of the times. Part of 
it is an unconscious echo of their 
elders’ pessimistic outlook. 

Many young people adopt the 
‘tomorrow - we - may-not-be-here”’ 
attitude as an alibi for releasing all 
impulses peace-time living has di- 
rected into worthier channels. 

Young people have more money 
in war time to spend on question- 
able entertainment; more parents 
are working and do not have the 
time nor the energy to discipline 
their children. 

As a result of all this, young 
people today are on the loose as 
shown in the F. B. I. report. It 
would be a small comfort for the 
men who are winning this war to 
come home to find they have lost 
their younger brothers or sisters. 
They are fighting to save this 
country’s homes, for its family 
life, that is the heart of all our na- 
tion's greatness. 


7 HAT crime among youth has 


What Can We Do? 


It seems that the issue is up to 
the parents and leaders of these 
young people. Unless they take a 
hand, and soon, it may be too late. 

Day nurseries should be estab- 
lished for the younger children 
but the real need is for something 
to be done for the ‘teen age boys 
and girls of junior and senior high 
schools. It is up to us to keep our 
youth busy and interested. 

Why should the schools of our 
country be locked up each after- 
noon at four to be opened next 
morning at 8:30? Here we have 
the finest buildings and all-round 
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Where Are Our Children Headed? 


MABEL TUGGLE 


Danville 


equipment that can be found any- 
where. Why shouldn't these be 
used for an instructive program of 
recreation to keep our youth off 
the streets and out of questionable 
ventures? 

Is there any good reason why 
those schools with their play- 
grounds, libraries, and gymnasiums 
should not be used by and for our 
young people after school hours? 

For instance, one group could 
use the gymnasium, another form 
a story or poetry group in the li- 
brary, another could find an outlet 
for handwork in the school shop, 
another enjoy a community sing 
in the music room, and still an- 
other could prepare experimental 
dishes in a cooking class in the 
Home Economics Department. 

The outdoor playgrounds can 
accommodate several teams for soft- 
ball and other games and vacant 
lots or space nearby could produce 
Victory gardens. 

The groups could rotate giving 
everyone an opportunity to take 
advantage of each project. Every- 
body who put in a required num- 
ber of hours working in the gar- 
dens could be given a dance once a 
week in the gymnasium. 

Another project could be the 
forming of a dramatics group for 
producing plays on alternate nights. 
Hikes and fishing trips could be or- 
ganized. Most schools own movie 
projectors. [here are numerous 
agencies which provide the loan of 
worth-while movies free of charge. 

Of course, the cry will be raised 
that school property will be dam- 
aged. The answer is adequate su- 
pervision. Then will come the 
question, ‘Who will pay for this 
supervision?” 

There are always available in 
every community some responsible 
mothers and teachers who can be 
depended upon for volunteer work 
in a worthy cause. These would 
start the movement. Then when 
it is well under way, let the coun- 
cil appropriate means for carry- 
ing iton. Many parents and teach- 
ers will work on a part-time basis 


in such a cause for very small pay. 
If ever the adage of the ounce 
of prevention would work, it is 
here. Far better to use the resources 
we already have on hand, appro- 
priate a little extra funds to carry 
on such a preventive measure than 
to pay a much larger bill later to 
our courts, not only in money but 
in the blighted lives of many of 
our young people, their mother’s 
tears and our country’s shame. 








Teachers 


By CHarvtes Day 


(Poet Laureate of Virginia) 


They take their places in the golden 
sun, 
Those lives devoted to the cause 
of youth, 
Who sow the seeds of principle and 
right, 
Whose hands have lighted lamps 
of fact and truth, 
Whose wisdom gained through 
years of ceaseless work 
Have served to help another meet 
the strife, 
The pattern fashioned on the loom 
of youth, 
Youth who stands before the 
door of life. 


No songs of pratse are heard, no 
laurel wreath 
Is placed upon their brows, no 
world acclaim 
Is theirs to know, yet silently they 
stand 
Behind the youth who climbs to 
worldly fame, 
Whose tender lives were nourished 
through the years 
By someone who through duty 
saw the way 
Of serving those whom destiny de- 
creed 
Would lead the world into a bet- 
ter day. 


—From “Lights O’Day” column 
in Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch. 








Local Materials for Virginia Schools 


OCAL materials should assume 
a place of increasing signif- 
icance in the schools in view 
of the fact that the revised course 
of study for Virginia emphasizes 
the importance of acquainting the 
pupil with his environment and of 
utilizing the various elements of 
his environment for instructional 
purposes. The secondary course of 
study suggests such problems as 
Conquering Disease, Making the 
Best of Our Natural Resources, 
and Poverty and Insecurity. In 
initiating such units of subject mat- 
ter the teacher may wish to con- 
sider Virginia's policies in each case. 
Training for citizenship on the 
part of every boy and girl should 
include a knowledge of Virginia's 
historic, cultural, economic, and in- 
dustrial development. For such in- 
struction the teacher will need to 
make use of books, pamphlets, gov- 
ernment publications, maps and 
pictures pertaining to the local 
community as well as to the State 
as a whole. The purpose of this 
paper is to set forth some printed 
sources of information pertaining 
to the State of Virginia. 

Each school should have as com- 
plete and as up-to-date a collection 
of local materials as will be useful 
for instruction. If these materials 
are located in a central place and 
made available to all teachers and 
students, one collection is sufficient 
for the needs of the whole school. 
The logical person to collect these 
materials is the school librarian. In 
those schools that do not have a 
librarian, one teacher should be 
designated by the principal for this 
task. In view of the present paper 
shortage it is most unwise for sev- 


DAISY L. ANDERSON 


Librarian, State Teachers College, Radford 


eral teachers in a school to write for 
the same free materials. If a wise 
distribution of free materials is 
made, the needs of a majority of 
the schools in the State may be 
served. Many pamphlets offered 
for sale may be obtained free of 
charge for school use when re- 
quested for and in the name of the 
school. State government agencies 
and also independent and privately 
owned organizations have a liberal 
policy of making their publica- 
tions available for educational pur- 
poses. This privilege should not 
be abused by zealous and over- 
enthusiastic teachers. 


Sources of Materials 


In the selection of local mate- 
rials, the librarian thinks first of 
books as the backbone of the col- 
lection, and many suitable ones 
about Virginia are available. There 
are several other sources of local 
materials that should be known to 
and utilized by school authorities. 
The first, and perhaps the most au- 
thoritative source, is the State gov- 
ernment. Special newspaper sup- 
plements provide another source of 
descriptive, historical, and indus- 
trial information pertaining to 
cities and counties. Historic and 
memorial foundations, as well as 
local, regional, and state chambers 
of commerce, publish numerous 
booklets, pictures, and maps for 
advertising purpses, but much of 
the information is useful to schools. 
Occasionally general magazines de- 
vote special issues or sections to 
some phase of Virginia’s develop- 
ment. The daily or weekly issues 
of local and other state papers 
should not be overlooked as a 


source of local history. Clippings 
should be labeled with the names 
of the paper and the date to facili- 
tate their use for reference pur- 
poses. The school librarian, or 
teacher whose task it is to collect 
local materials, should be ever on 
the alert as she reads papers and 
magazines for items that will be 
useful for curriculum enrichment. 
Many and varied are the types of 
information which should be rep- 
resented in the files and on the 
shelves of the local collection. The 
following topics are suggestive of 
those that will be helpful in high 
school instruction: health and pub- 
lic welfare; crime and criminals; 
juvenile delinquency; child labor; 
education; municipal and state gov- 
ernment and history; conservation 
of natural resources; forests and 
forestry; parks and playgrounds; 
statistics; industries; laws and leg- 
islation; biographies of distin- 
guished Virginians; maps; pictures. 
A selected bibliography of 
sources of local materials is ap- 
pended. In the preparation of the 
section on pamphlets and bulletins 
the writer sent an inquiry to all 
the agencies cited requesting the 
latest lists of their publications that 
were available to schools free or at 
small cost. In many cases they sent 
not only lists but the publications 
themselves. The newspaper sup- 
plements were not checked to as- 
certain whether they are still in 
print. Interested persons may con- 
sult the publishers. The bibliog- 
raphy which follows is neither 
complete nor comprehensive but is 
merely suggestive of sources of 
local materials available to teach- 
ers and librarians of the State. 


A SELECTED LIST OF SOURCES OF LOCAL MATERIALS FOR VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


A. Books. 

Andrews, M. P. Virginia, the Old 
Dominion. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran, 1937. 664p. 
$3.75. (Order from Dr. Matthew 
Page Andrews, 845 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md.) 


A comprehensive, documented his- 


tory of Virginia from its beginning 
to the present. 

Massie, S. W. &% Christian, F. A. eds. 
Homes and Gardens in Old Virginia. 
Richmond, Garrett & Massie, c1931. 
355p. $4.00. 

A valuable guide to more than 150 
notes 


buildings, giving descriptive 


and plates. 

Pate, J. E. State Government in Vit- 
ginia. Richmond, Appeals Press, 
1932. 270p. $1.60. (Order from 
Dr. James E. Pate, Williamsburg, 
Va.) 

Discussion of the constitution, elec- 
torate, executive branch of govern- 
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ment, public finance, education, regu- 
lation of business corporations, pub- 


lic welfare, labor and industry, agri- 
culture, highways, conservation, and 
administration of justice. 


Rothery, Agnes. New Roads in Old 


Virginia, Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin, c1929. 233p. $2.40. 

Descriptive and historical chronicle 
of the Old Dominion with empha- 
sis on Tidewater Virginia, the Pied- 
mont, the Spotswood trail to Lex- 
ington, and the Shenandoah Valley 


State markers on principal 
highways. 

(3) Virginia Conservation 
Guide. (Sweet Briar Col- 
lege Bulletin, v.23, no.2, 
May 1940) 

Contains excellent bibli- 
ography of sources of 
pamphlets, films, periodi- 
cals, etc. on the several 
phases of conservation. 
Lists federal and state 
agencies interested in con- 


tendent of Public Instruction, 
1940-41. 1941. 287p. (Bul- 
letin v.24, no. 3, Sept. 1941.) 


b. Handbook for parents—The 


Virginia Program of Improv- 
ing Instruction. (Bulletin v.23, 
no. 9, April 1941.) 87p. 


c. Library Manual for Virginia 


Public Schools. (Bulletin v.20, 
no, 2, Aug. 1937.) 179p. 
(Out-of-print, 1942: but 
should be available in the 
school library.) 


as far as Winchester. servation. Suggestions for the organiza 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Vir- 2. Virginia Forest Service, Box 1368, es on administration of 
: ginia, Economic and Civic. Rich- University Station, Charlottesville. ~ Ys ibraries, and a list of 
: mond, Whittet and Shepperson, a. List of publications, Jan. 1, Pa gag 80 for first pur- 
> 1933. 427p. $2.00. (Order from 1941. 2p. ' —- ae irginia elementary 
Virginia State Chamber of Com- b. Forest Fire Laws of Virginia; schools, the latter being kept 
merce, Richmond, Va.) rev. Dec. 1940. 18p. up-to-date by annual supple- 
Part 1. Industrial development of c. Common Forest Trees of Vir- ments and revisions 
Virginia. Part 2. Natural and eco- ginia, by Jones %% Mattoon, d. Regulations Governing the Cer 
; nomic factors influence industrial de- 10th ed. 1940. 64p. tification of Teachers and the 
velopment (minerals, forests and 3. Virginia State Department of Qualifications of Administra- 
: forestry, commercial fisheries, agri- Health, Richmond. tors and Supervisors in Vir 
: yini oti » 9 
culture, water supplies and water List of publications. Ip. ginia. Bulletin v.22, no. 6, 
disposal, electric power, labor situa- Pamphlets pertaining to child May 1940.) 14p. 
tion, transportation, markets, and care and training, school child, e. Virginia School Laws, 1940 
: trade areas). Part 3. Government, preventable diseases, home hy- (Bulletin v.23, no. 5, Nov 
taxation, finance, education, state and giene, sex education, etc. (A 1940.) 
l local government. letter from the Department Virginia Governor. 
1 Writers’ Program, Virginia. Virginia, a states that many books, bulle- a. Register of the Commonwealth 
Guide to the Old Dominion. Oxford tins and pamphlets relating to of Virginia, January 1940 
' University press, c1942. (American health will be lent upon re- Part 1. Register-roster of all 
; Guide Series) 699p. $2.43.1 quest. ) persons affiliated with all 
Introduction has general information 4. Virginia Department of Highways, branches of the state govern- 
about railroads, highways, bus lines, Richmond. ment and all state institutions 
air lines, etc. and also a ‘‘Calendar a. Virginia: Official State High- Part 2. Budget classifications 
. of events”. Part 1. Virginia's back- way Map, 1941-42. of positions in the state serv 
e ground: The spirit of Virginia, nat- b. Virginia Department of High- ice. Part 3. Statistical data 
s ural setting, Indians, history, the ways. (Short mimeographed pertaining state employees. 
l negro, transportation, agriculture, in- history.) 8. Virginia. General Assembly. 
C dustry, commerce and labor, educa- Note: Individual maps of the coun- a. Manual of the Senate and House 
t tion, newspapers, folklore and senenpes ties can be obtained for 10c for of Delegates, Session 1942. 
t art, literature, the theater, and archi- all except Henrico, Arlington, 1942. 212, 174p. 
t tecture. Part 2. Cities. Part 3. and Warwick. Contains constitution of Vir 
S Tours. 5. Virginia State Department of Pub- ginia, State officers, biographies 
5 : lic Welfare. Richmond. of members of General Assem- 
B. Pamplets and Bulletins. a aaahliia ae’ ek Maia Die, bly, and thee dete guetaining 
: Note: Almost all these pamphlets are sistance in Virginia. Report. to both Senate and House of 
available to schools without cost un- 1937. 50p. Representatives, 
less otherwise specified. Write for b. Laws of Virginia Relating to 
- lists of publications. Public Welfare. 1939. 264p C. Chambers of Commerce— 
. ont queen eae c. Painter, W. L. Child Welfare State, Regional, Municipal. 
S a. Virginia Conservation Commis- in Virginia. (Bulletin, No. Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
f sion, Richmond. 1936) 20p. merce, Richmond. 
(1) Carry Me Back to Old sila a ' : fee 
2 Vi y d. Virginia Public Assistance Act. a. Virginia Booklets for Your 
irginia. ‘ para 
ae P Acts of General Assembly of Distribution, Summer 1942. 
Beautiful booklet descrip- 
tive of historic places 1938, chapter 379 as amended 30p. 
P ‘ by chapter 344, acts of 1940. An annotated list of publica- 
shrines, parks, etc. : : 
‘ (Senate Document No. 3.) tions with clip-sheets of cou- 
(2) State Historical Markers eae ie 
eeceing e. Virginia State Department of pons for mailing to procure the 
of Virginia. 5th ed. 1941. ; : 
. 243 Public Welfare. Annual report free literature. The publica- 
N P. ‘ ee for fiscal year ending June 30, tions are descriptive of the State 
s, Lists inscriptions on all aig au 
i 1941. 133p. of Virginia, her cities, towns, 
z, Net delivered price in state-aid library 6. Virginia State Board of Education, shrines, o.. and also include 
} orders to Virginia public schools. Richmond. Bulletins.2, (Many are information pertaining to taxes, 
1 “Publications in the State Board of Educa- . ‘ . 
.: 4 tion “bulletin series” are sent to all high useful to schools.) economic and industrial data, 
4 : a, college, and public libraries upon pub- a. Annual Report of the Superin- maps, etc. 
NI for MAY, 1943 ” 
j 








Municipal Chambers of Commerce 
The larger cities in Virginia have 
chambers of commerce which usu- 
ally publish illustrated booklets giv 
ing descriptive, historical and sta 
tistical information, and also maps 
and guidebooks of the cities and 
their environs. 
Regional Chambers of Commerce 
(Usually publish materials similar 
to the Municipal.) 
a. Shenandoah Valley, Inc., Staun 
ton. 
Southwestern Virginia, Inc 
Wytheville. 
(1) A four-color map of 
Southwestern Virginia 
Free. 
c. Virginia Peninsula Association 
of Commerce, Newport News 


D. Miscellaneous Sources. 
1. Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Wil 
liamsburg. 

a. List of Official Publications 
Includes folders and pamphlets 
free or at small cost, pertaining 
to the Restoration, with em 
phasis on exhibition buildings 
Goodwin, Rutherford and Gar 
rison, Richard. Williamsburg 
Virginia, in Photographs. Rich 
mond, Va., Dietz Press, 1940 
$1.60. 

Post cards. (Ten colored views 
of buildings at 5c each; fifty 
sepia views at 30c a dozen 

Natural Bridge of Virginia, In 

Natural Bridge. 

a. Descriptive folder. 

b. Four-color picture of Natural 
Bridge. 10c. 

Tompkins, E. F. and Davis 
J. L. Natural Bridge and Its 
Historical Surroundings. 80 

Robert E. Lee Memorial Founda 

tion, Inc., Stratford Hall 


Training Slow Learners 


(Continued from page 342) 


Third: Along with these spe- 
cial topics, a genuine interest in 
happenings in the world today 
must be motivated. The children’s 
vital interest in the war news 
should make it easy to compare our 
own living with that in other 
countries. The part each child can 
play in helping to win the war 
must be stressed. 


General Themes 

The child and his immediate 
surroundings. 

a. The School 
Unit I: 


The classroom. 


Publishes two sixteen-page pamph- 

lets, well illustrated, 

Mount Vernon Ladies Association 

of the Union, Mount Vernon 

a. List of available publications. 
Publications include: pamph- 
lets, post cards, facsimiles of 
original maps, portraits of 
Washington, last will and tes- 
tament of Washington, and the 
history and preservation of 
Mount Vernon. 

Endless Caverns, Endless Caverns 
Va. 
They publish four folders and 
pamphlets descriptive of the cav- 
erns. and a souvenir folder of 9 
double post cards. A limited sup- 
ply of these publications are avail- 
able free to school libraries upon 
request. (Similar materials may be 
procured from other Virginia Cav- 
erns upon application. ) 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 

Richmond. 

a. Pamphlets about Virginia ar 
tists: Alvin Hattorf, Esther 
Worden Day, Jeanne Bezien 
Jewett Campbell, and others 

General magazines having occa- 

sional issues about Virginia 

a. National Geographic, April 

1929, p.403-472. (This num- 
ber may be obtained from Flor 
ence C. Toepp, Sloatsburg, 
N. Y. for 10c plus carriage 
charges. ) 
Descriptive and historical ma 
terial with emphasis upon fa 
mous shrines, with numerous 
illustrations, many of which are 
in color. 

b. House and Garden, v.72, p.37 
67, Nov. 1937. ‘Williams 
burg: What It Means to Archi 
tecture, to Gardening, to Deco 


Unit II: The school as a 


whole. 


b. The Home 

Unit I: Home life. 

Unit II: Life in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

c. The Community 

Unit I: How the home and 
school and other insti- 
tions make the commu- 
nity. 

Unit II: Our city commu- 
nity. 

Unit III: The farmer and 
his community. (Neces- 
sary in order to show in- 
ter-relationship. ) 


d. The City 


ration.” 


Cooperative Education Association. 
Virginia Branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Richmond. 

a. List of books and pamphlets 
available free from the Associa- 
tion; Parent-Teacher Manual; 
Program Planning; Projects 
and Purposes: Healthy Chil- 
dren; Parent Education Guide- 
book; High School Parent- 
Teacher Association; and others. 
Materials that may be pur- 
chased: 

Virginia Bulletin (monthly). 
50c a year. 

Schools For Democracy, 25c; 
We the Citizens, 15c; Guid- 
ing the Young Child, 15c 

Other Virginia Periodicals. 

a. Commonwealth, the Magazine 
of Virginia (Official organ of 
the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce). $1.00 a year. 
University of Virginia. News 
Letter. Free. 

Virginia Department of Health, 
Richmond, Va. Health Bulletin 
(Monthly). 

d. Virginia 4-H Club. Letter 
V. P. I. Blacksburg. 
Virginia Public Welfare 
(Monthly). Richmond, Va., 
State Department of Welfare 
Free. 

Picture Dealers in Virginia Prints: 

a. A. L. Dementi, Photographer, 
219 E. Grace Street, Richmond. 
He expects to have a list of his 
pictures in the near future. He 
has prints, either glossy, dull, 
on matte paper or semi-matte 
at $1.00 each. His collection 
consists of Virginia shrines, 


homes, monuments, etc. 


Unit I: The history of our 
city. 
Unit Il: The government 
of our city. 
Unit III: What the city 
provides for its citizens. 
Unit IV: Part our city 
plays in war defense. 
The child and his State. 
a. Living in Virginia today. 
Unit I: Virginia’s contri- 
butions to the war. 
b. Living in Virginia long ago. 
Unit I: History of Vir- 
ginia. 
Unit II: Part our State 
played in the develop- 
ment of Democracy. 
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Pre-Flight Education 
Prospers 
Close to a quarter of a million 
boys and girls in their last year of 
high school are receiving instruc- 
tion in pre-flight aeronautics this 


year. 

This program has two major 
objectives: 

1. Development of a qualified 
pool of youth for the air forces: 
in effect, creation of a reservoir 
of youth whose initial train- 
ing for the air forces would be 
effected prior to more advanced 
training in the military air 
branches. 

2. Preparation of youth for par- 
ticipation in the gigantic de- 
velopment of aviation and the 
expansion of air commerce in 
the post-war world. 


Every year over 1,200,000 
youths complete their high school 
education. Over 600,000 are boys. 
As many as 40 per cent of these 
boys will go into the air forces. 
More and more of our young 
women are going into commercial 
aviation and are being looked to 
for auxiliary services of the air 
forces. After this war the bulk of 
the personnel for our expanding air 
commerce must come from these 
very high school graduates—both 
boys and girls. 

Instruction in elementary prin- 
ciples of the science of aeronautics, 
such as, aerodynamics, airplane 
structures, meteorology, navigation, 
airplane engines, and radio com- 
munications, are considered to be 
the minimum training needed for 
a basic approach to aviation wheth- 
er for war or post-war participa- 
tion. 

During the past 11 months the 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics Program 
has been able to develop pre-flight 
aeronautics teaching materials, 
both student text materials and 
teachers’ manuals. In addition, 


for MAY, 1943 


research was conducted in the de- 
velopment and preparation of rele- 
vant aviation materials in such 
courses as mathematics, physical 
science, industrial arts, biology, 
geography, cartography, etc. 

The program has been developed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration with the endorsement of 
the air branches of the Army and 
the Navy, and in cooperation with 
federal, state, and local educational 
authorities. 


Victory Corps Guidance 
Manual Issued 


Publication of ‘“The Guidance 
Manual for the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps,’ pamphlet No. 4 in 
the Victory Corps series, was an- 
nounced recently by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

The Manual was prepared to 
assist school administrators, coun- 
selors, and teachers in carrying out 
the guidance functions essential to 
the organization of the High 
School Victory Corps in all types 
of schools. In schools which have 
not organized Victory Corps units, 






the program suggested in the Man- 
ual should help counselors to guide 
students into preparation for crit- 
ical wartime occupations and pre- 
induction training for which their 
education and aptitudes fit them. 
Prepared by a committee of 
guidance specialists under the su- 
pervision of Harry A. Jager, Chief, 
Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, the Manual ex- 
plains how to make a pupil in- 
ventory; how to secure and use in- 
formation about critical wartime 
services and occupations; what the 
wartime counselor should do; and 
how to organize and administer a 
Victory Corps guidance program. 
Free copies of the Manual have 
been sent to principals of all senior 
and junior-senior high schools in 
the country and to superintendents 
of schools and other educational 
leaders. The Manual is now on 
sale and may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 20 cents. 


First Aid Stressed at 
Lee Junior High 

One of the major emphasis of 
the Lee Junior High School of 
Roanoke Victory Corps this year 
has been the promotion of first aid 
among the students of the school. 
This was done in two ways: in 
the Biology classes and in special 
first-aid classes which met twice 
weekly and were substituted for 
study periods. In both cases the 
teachers who were accredited first- 
aid instructors used the American 





CORNER OF AERONAUTICS CLASSROOM, WHITMELL FARM 
LIFE SCHOOL 
Pictured above are students at work in the Aeronautics Class. On 
display in the room are airplane models, pictures, and books. 





Red Cross First Aid Textbook as 
a general guide and presented the 
students who satisfactorily com- 
pleted the course Junior Red Cross 
First Aid certificates. 

The work in the Biology classes 
was directed by Frances Cooper, 
who planned her program so that 
a unit on first aid became an in- 
tegral part of the course for all her 
five groups. A total of 113 stu- 
dents participated in this work and 
of this number sixty-seven were 
issued certificates and twelve others 
took the unit for renewal purposes. 


The practical aspects of first aid 
were emphasized and the teacher 
was assisted on several occasions by 
members of the local fire depart- 
ment and the school’s physical edu- 
cation staff. 

The students who elected to 
learn first aid during their ‘‘off- 
period”’ were directed by Elizabeth 
Temple and out of a total of 
twenty-two students seventeen re- 
ceived certificates. Students in both 
groups qualified for Victory Corp 
membership and stand ready for 
community service. 


Clover High School Victory Corps 


CLARENCE RANDOLPH GarLANp, Chairman of C. H. S. V. C. 


To launch most effectively the 
Victory Corps program in our 
school necessitated days of discus- 
sion among the members of the 
high school faculty following 
which we called together all high 
school students and laid before 
them the facts pertaining to the 
qualifications, the divisions they 
could qualify for, importance of 
the physical fitness program and 
their responsibilities as members. 

Several days later we held an 
installation service for the forty- 
three members. ‘The presidents of 
the Woman’s Club and P. T. A. 
were present. The Baptist minister 
gave a most helpful talk on “Our 
Duties In Times of War,’’ after 
which he installed the members of 
the Victory Corps Program. 

During the Friday morning as- 


bt 


+: 
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sembly, on February 12, three of 
the members were promoted to pri- 
vate first class for undivided in- 
terest and effort in helping with 
the rationing program, assisting in 
the lunch and doing patrol duty. 

Victory Corps members aided 
in the war effort by bringing in 
large amounts of tin, scrap iron, 
and kitchen fats. Many of the Vic- 
tory Corps girls sought promo- 
tions by participating in the Red 
Cross membership drive. On Sat- 
urday, March 13, several of the 
girls added $72 to the Red Cross 
drive; on the following Saturday 
these girls brought their sale up to 
$122. Quite a number of the girls 
are knitting for the soldiers. 

A number of the members are 
assisting the elementary teachers in 
their activities—giving their pupils 


Clover High School Victory Corps 


drills, calisthenics, and various 
health-building games. There are 
others who assist in the library— 
mending books, shelving them, 
and checking out books. Safety 
Patrol members assist in loading 
and unloading of school busses, 
aid in fire drill practices, and check- 
ing on the discipline of the school. 
Each of the divisions in the Vic- 
tory Corps is sponsored by a high 
school teacher, who has organized 
her group into a program of morale 
building, emphasizing physical fit- 
ness, personal responsibility, and 
war-time needs and services. 





Summer Salvage Program 


Due to the outstanding 
work done on_ practically 
every phase of the salvage 
program by the schools in 
Virginia, the summer vaca- 
tion period threatens to se- 
riously retard this flow of 
necessary waste materials 
into channels of war pro- 
duction. 

Before the schools close 
for the summer, we would 
like to thank every teacher 
and every student who has 
helped to attain this accom- 
plishment for the schools of 
Virginia. 

We would also like to 
urge that some organized 
program be established in 
the area covered by each 
school to carry on this im- 
portant salvage work during 
the summer months so that 
the flow of vital materials 
made from our scrap metal, 
tin cans, household fats, 
and silk and nylon hosiery 
to the front lines may not 
be interrupted. 

For information and as- 
sistance in setting up such 
a program, just contact 
your local salvage chairman 
or write the General Salvage 
Branch, War Production 
Board, 703 East Franklin 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


Paul W. Manns, Assistant 
Executive Secretary for 
Virginia Salvage Com- 
mittee, 
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Physical Education Program 


at Heathsville High School 


Roy H. Wricnt, Principal 


ODAY we find inter-scho- 
fy lastic athletics almost entire- 

ly discontinued in the small 
rural high schools of Virginia. 
Much of our competition is the 
individual in competition with his 
own record. He tries more to bet- 
ter his own score or record than he 
does to win over the record of a 
classmate. We are striving to make 
each individual more physically fit 
tomorrow than he is today. 


We are not eliminating games. 
Instead, we are trying to increase 
the number and type of garnes and 
to have more students participate. 
Games will always have ar ‘mpor- 
tant place in any successful physical 
education program. For the pres- 
ent time these games must be prin- 
cipally intra-mura! instead of in- 
ter-scholastic. 

The complete physical and 
health education program for the 
girls of our high school consists of 
rhythmics, dancing, calisthentics, 
hiking, group games, physical 
achievements tests and health les- 





Rope Wall Climb 
MAY, 1943 


sons. The boys’ program consists 
of calisthentics, group games, rang- 
er activities, different types of car- 
ries, combatives, and health les- 
sons, in addition to the obstacle 
course. 

We have just completed the con- 
struction of an obstacle course 
which supplements to a consider- 
able extent the use of calisthentics. 
This course is 500 yards in length 
and is made up of 16 obstacles. 
Some of the boys cannot success- 
fully run all of the obstacles yet 
but are working hard to make 
themselves physically fit so that 
they will be able to complete the 
course. 

The entire course was con- 
structed by the boys under the 
supervision of the Principal and 
the Agricultural Instructor. They 
were given a general outline of the 
course, which immediately aroused 
interest and a committee was or- 
ganized to get materials together. 
Everything for the entire course ex- 
cept the rope and nails was ob- 
tained without cost. The total 
cost did not exceed seven dollars. 





Double Ladder—14 feet 





Inverted Ladder 


Interest which the boys have 
shown in the course is very grati- 
fying, and we feel that in running 
it practically every type of situa- 
tion is encountered, and all mus- 
cles of the body are brought into 
use. We are also very glad to find 
our high school girls and our 
elementary students voluntarily us- 
ing the course. A fifth grade boy 
insists that he eat raw eggs so that 
he may very soon be physically 
able to run each obstacle so that he 
will complete the course with the 
older boys. 





Rope Climb—17'% feet 





Brief Items from the 
School Front 


The War Savings Campaign in 
Arlington County schools netted 
$118,648.90 between March 1 
and April 19. This is enough to 
purchase 131 Jeeps. This one 
county alone has thus met more 
than three-fourths of the goal of 
174 Jeeps set for the entire State 
of Virginia. Gertrude Smith, War 
Savings Chairman for Arlington 
County, reports that sales in the 
schools from September to April 
19 totaled $216,271.00. 








Bonds and stamps sold like 
“hot cakes’ at Lee Junior High 
School at Roanoke as the pupils 
put on a vigorous campaign in 
mock celebration of Hitler’s birth- 
day. Sales amounted to $6,265.- 
50, according to a report by Dr. 
Fred Helsabeck, principal. 


During the period of the Jeep 
Campaign, war stamp and bond 
sales totaled $5,871.85 at Ran- 
dolph-Henry High School, Char- 
lotte Court House. This represents 
an average of more than $10.00 a 
piece for each of the 550 students. 





Blitz, American School Style! 

















DOSE KIDS ISS 
EFEN SUPER-ER 
DAN VE Iss! 





MISS VICTORY CROWNED AT 
JAMES MONROE 


The sales of stamps and bonds in the Jame 
Monroe High School of Fredericksburg wer 
increased over 500 per cent during a recent 
“Victory Queen Contest” sponsored by the 
Spotlight, the school newspaper. During the 
period of March 8-25 inclusive the sales were 
$899.90. 

Doris Snellings was named “Miss Victory 
I” by the student body with votes which wer: 
given for the purchase of stamps and bonds, 
and was crowned in the school auditorium 
Her court was composed of the second place 
winner and five other girls who had workei 
at the stamp booth. 

Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Chairman of the 
Virginia Education War Savings Committee, 
crowned Miss Snellings. 


Virginia Outstanding 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 

WAR SAVINGS STAFF 

April 6, 1943 
Mr. ROBERT F. NELSON 
State Administrator 
War Savings Staff 
Richmond, Virginia 
DEAR MR. NELSON: 

Thank you for sending me a 
copy of the “Schools at War’’ mo- 
bilization for Virginia. 

May I take this opportunity to 
say that I think Virginia has done 
one of the outstanding jobs of 
“Schools at War’’ in the United 
States. 

I want to congratulate you and 
the systems for this fine showing. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOMER W. ANDERSON 
Associate Field Director 
Education Section 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
HIGH OF ALEXANDRIA 


CELEBRATES RAISING OF 


$29,000 IN 30 DAYS 


1. “I christen thee Hitler’s Hoax”. 


2. Principal H. T. Moncure with 


drum majors. 


3. A salute from the band. 





Twelve Jeeps, two half trucks, and a scout car were purchased with the $29,000 raised by the students of George Wash- 


ington High School of Alexandria in a 30-day campaign. 
cadet corps and band served as escorts at the christening. 


who christened one of the cars with the name chosen by the room. 


Eleven Jeeps in Two Weeks 

Woodrow Wilson High School 
f Portsmouth opened its Jeep 
Campaign at the Friday assembly 
on April 2, with an address by 
Lt. Hill, of the Armed Guard 
Forces, on ‘““‘What We Are Fight- 
ing For.””’ On Monday, a special 
program was arranged by L. C. 
Padden, Helen Haines, and Pro- 
fessor A. J. Lancaster for the pur- 
pose of arousing interest in the 
Campaign. Student speakers pre- 
sented their reasons why the pupils 
f Woodrow Wilson High School 
should be interested in helping to 
buy Jeeps. One of the speakers, 
a spark plug on the 1942 football 
team, struck a personal note when 
he said, “I want you to buy a 
Jeep so that I'll have one to drive 
as soon as I leave here in June!”’ 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
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had set a goal of $4,500, the price 
of five Jeeps, for the month of 
April. Although this amount is 
double the average sales for nor- 
mal months, the check-up of re- 
sults for the first day of the cam- 
paign, Tuesday, April 6, showed 
that the purchases of War Saving 
Stamps and Bonds, for that day 
alone, amounted to $4,187.75. 
There were 1,151 different pur- 
chasers and 26 of the 38 home 
rooms had 100 per cent records for 
purchases. Several of the home 
rooms have set as their goal one 
Jeep or $900, and the home rooms 
of Katherine Timberlake, Ann 
Moore, Katherine Woodward, and 
Mrs. Hester Gottschalk had more 
than half way reached their goal 
on the opening day. 

The sales for the second week 
amounted to $6,000. 


Fort Belvoir sent the equipment to the school where the 
Each of the fifteen leading homerooms elected a sponsor 


“Our Armed Forces”— 

Orientation Handbook 

The VU. S. Office of Education 
has announced the forthcoming 
publication of a new book, “Our 
Armed Forces’’ —an _ orientation 
handbook containing information 
and pictures which high school 
students have been wanting. 

The book has been written and 
illustrated by officials of the War 
and Navy Departments in collabo- 
ration with staff members of the 
U. S. Office of Education. The 
text and charts are authoritative: 
the style is simple and dramatic: 
the illustrations are colorful and 
illuminating. The purpose of the 
book is to provide an overview of 
the organization of our armed 
forces which will be helpful in the 
general pre-service education of 
older boys and girls. 
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Treasury Committee Recommends Federal 
Aid for Elementary Education 


Federal aid to state and local gov- 
ernments for educational purposes 
should be expanded to provide 
maintenance of a national minimum 
of opportunity for at least elementary 
education, the Committee on Intergov- 
ernmental Fiscal Relations declared in 
its report to Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau. 

The Committee suggested that a na- 
tional minimum of aid to dependent 
children also could be developed 
through Federal grants, with the 
grants embodying differentials which 
take note of varying abilities of the 
state and local governments to finance 
such undertakings. 

“Regarding improvements in the aid 
system, it is observed first that, while 


for 





the of Federal aid developed 
very rapidly under the pressure of the 
recent depression, it is a mistake to 
call the existing practices a system,” 
the report stated. 

“In many States, certain Federally- 
functions, 
and vocational education, 
have tended to get the lion’s share of 
Federal, state and local support at the 
expense of such locally supported func- 
tions as relief and general education. 
The should be and 
brought into balance by an extension 
of its scope to include additional func- 
tions in which there is a clear national 
interest. 

“The aid system has developed 
concept of a national minimum, 


scope 


supported such as old-age 


assistance 


system revised 


no 
that 


is, of functions of such strong national 
interest that the Federal Government 
should underwrite a minimum program 
and insure that the minimum standard 
be everywhere provided without undue 
strain upon local resources. It seems 
that the strongest claimant for pre- 
ferred position in this respect is ele- 
mentary education, followed by aid to 
dependent children. Although agita- 
tion for differential aids for old-age 
assistance has been persistent, mini- 
mum standards here are not so clearly 
of national interest.” 

Education is a function which is 
traditionally and legally a _ responsi- 
bility of state and local government, 
the Committee said, but calls for more 
general and more generous Federal aid 
are becoming more and more insistent. 

“Much weight needs to be given to 
the view held by many people that ed- 
ucation is a part of their way of life 
and that national participation means 
regimentation and the loss of impor- 
tant minority rights and interests,” 
the report set forth. “Concessions can 
and should be made to this feeling, but 
in recognition of the overwhelming na- 
tional interest in the maintenance of 
minimum standards of educational op- 
portunity, the concessions should not 
extend to a veto of Federal aid for 





Adopted for optional basal use in the State of Virginia eeeee 


MODERN PHYSICS (1943) 
by Charles E. Dull 








by Alfred Hooper 

















high-school graduates must have. 


A thorough and completely up-to-date textbook for students headed for 
college, industry, or military service. 
try now use MODERN PHYSICS because it is easy to teach and easy 
to study: the author’s years of classroom experience have made him 
expert in keeping the pupil’s point of view and in explaining difficult 
concepts clearly and simply. 


MATHEMATICS REFRESHER 


A new and practical book, in which arithmetic and essential algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry are fused to provide the skills which today’s 


mathematics text on the market. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY e 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Over 2,000 schools in the coun- 


Simple, concise, different from any 
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general education with equalization 
features. Nor should it block a control 
program necessary to secure the Fed- 
eral objectives. It is not an acceptable 
feature of our way of life to keep a 
large section of our population in ig- 
norance.” 

The Committee presented extensive 
data on the education problem. 

With few exceptions, it said, the 
states lowest in financial ability are 
making the greatest relative efforts to 
support public education. 

The range of average school terms 
for different states was placed at 9% 
to 6% months, while in individual 
districts the terms sometimes are less 
than six months. 

“Great disparity” was revealed in 
availability of schools and libraries, in 
salaries paid teachers, and in the qual- 
ity of buildings and facilities. Values 
of school property per pupil ranged 
from $445 in the highest ranking to 
$75 in the lowest ranking state. 

For a typical school year, expendi- 
ture per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance ranged from $134 in New York 
to $25 in Arkansas. 

“The markedly limited educational 
opportunity in the Southern states, 
compared with Northeastern and Pa- 
cific states, has been one of the strong- 
est arguments for equalization aid,” 
the report said. 

“The states of lowest per capita 
wealth, income, and tax-paying ability 
tend to have the largest numbers of 
children relative to adult population.” 

Although the Federal government 
“has had one finger in the educational 
system for a long time,” its present 
financial contribution runs to only 2 
per cent of the total cost, it was 


pointed out. 





NEA Meeting Because of wartime 
restrictions the an- 
nual meeting of the 
National Education Association at In- 
dianapolis, June 27-30, will consist 
only of a business session of the 


Streamlined 


Representative Assembly. 

The program will open Sunday 
night, June 27, with the “Hour of 
Remembrance”, at which time a brief 
tribute will be paid to NEA members 
who have died during the year. 

At the business sessions on Monday 
and Tuesday, instead of the usual 
type of committee reports, President 
Flora has planned to have discussed 
unification of local, state and national 
associations. There will be a discus- 
sion of teachers’ salaries and teacher 
turnover, followed by an address at 
the last session by Commissioner 
Studebaker on the “Contribution of 
Education to the War Effort’, a report 





of the findings of the Representative 
Assembly, followed by an address by 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton on “The Organ- 
ized Profession’s Program of Action.” 

Wednesday morning, the officers of 
the Association and the headquarters 
staff will have a conference with the 
presidents and secretaries of state 
education associations and state super- 
intendents. 


High School The new Manual 
Manual Discussed of Administration 

for the High 
Schools of Virginia is off the press, 


and a series of regional meetings of 
division superintendents and high 
schools principals has been arranged 
for the purpose of making plans for 
its adoption in the high schools of 
the State. 

The 269 page manual, which is the 
fifth of its kind to be issued by the 
Department of Education since it 
adopted such a policy in the early 
1920’s, was prepared by a large com- 
mittee and submitted by Dr. Lancaster, 
Fred M. Alexander, Supervisor of 
Secondary Education, and George J. 
Oliver, Director of Instruction. It 
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M day itd ScENIC TRAVEL! © 


To a boy on leave, home's the most beautiful place on earth 








Soom, Tamang with the service ribbons and the ven fy full of trinkets 


from 


ripoli... you’ve earned your leave! Carrying you 


ome is the most 


heart-warming of Greyhound’s many wartime jobs. 


But it’s only a small fraction of Greyhound’s present-day service to 

America. This same boy in navy-blue took his first trip to examination 

center by bus...his dad takes the bus every day to the bomber plant... his 

sister bs fe Greyhound to the school she teaches. ere go by bus 
elds, 


direct to war plants, milita 


camps, shipyards, air 


navy bases, 


farm centers than by any other public transportation. 


Teachers and all others who travel this year can greatly aid i pe 


by planning their trips before or after the mid-summer rush— 


going 


on mid-week days—by taking as little baggage as possible. This way 
you'll help Greyhound to help America. 














touches specifically on every phase of 
high school life and activity. 

The new manual has three impor- 
tant innovations over previous ones. 
First, it attempts to give school per- 
sonnel information concerning how 
they may improve the instructional 
program in their local school situa- 
tions; second, it gives special atten- 
tion to a closer relationship between 
improvement of the community and 
improvement of instruction in an 
effort to provide socially significant 
education for the whole community, 
adults as well as children; and, third, 
it suggests that measures of quality 
rather than of quantity be made a 
part of the standards for accreditation 
in the schools of the State. 

The purpose of the regional meet- 
ings, which began on April 14 with a 
meeting at the State Teachers College 
in Radford and continued through 
May 6, is not only to make plans for 
the adoption of the manual but also 
to evaluate the war effort in high 
schools of the State and during the 
present session and to plan for it in 
the future, including (a) the consid- 
eration of courses to be offered, (b) 
the development of the Victory Corps, 
(c) production of food, (d) provision 
of farm labor and all related subjects. 


Smyth Teachers 


ciation has _ ex- 


pressed its vigorous support of Fed- 


eral Aid Bill S. 637 to assist the states 


and territories in financing public ed- 


ucation during the emergency. 


The Smyth Coun- 
Favor Federal Aid ty Teachers Asso- 


Declaring that the foundation train- 
ing and attitudes of those entering the 
armed forces depend upon the public 
school and that the schools are bur- 
dened by additional responsibilities as 
a result of the demands made by the 
federal government, the resolutions 
ask the federal government to reduce 
the inequality of educational opportu- 
nity and to make it possible to give 
each pupil a competent, well-trained 
teacher. Pointing out that thousands 
of teachers are leaving the profession 
to obtain a living wage, the resolutions 
assert that the problem is not lack of 
efficient, qualified teachers but a lack 
of funds to employ them. 

The resolutions were drawn by a 
committee composed of M. M. Lewis, 
Chairman, Lillian H. Gollehon, Ray- 
mond M. Buchanan, Harold Jones, Mrs. 
V. G. Copenhaver. 


In endorsing Federal 
Aid Bill S. 637, the 
Elizabeth City Coun- 
ty Education Association cites the fol- 


Elizabeth City 
Supports S. 637 


fowing facts: 

1. That, at the present rate of pay, 
many teachers will not return next 
year, thus forcing many schools to 
close. 

2. That the programs which our gov- 
ernment has asked teachers and 
schools to stress, namely, physical ed- 
ucation, shop, music, and mathematics, 
have had to be deleted from many ed- 
ucational programs due to the inabil- 
ity to retain teachers at low salaries. 

3. That juvenile delinquency is on 


the upgrade, according to J. Edgar 
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We are always prepared to offer you 
a complete placement service. 
demands for trained teachers through 
our personalized service will assure you 
of a better position. 
find the position you have always 


Cw 


Carolina Teachers’ Agency 


Henderson, N. C. 


Serving the Schools and Colleges of the Virginias and the Carolinas 


Recent 


Let us help you 

















Hoover, and that England has found 
that juvenile delinquency increases as 
educational facilities decrease. 

The resolutions adopted by the As- 
sociation recommend the passage of 
Bill S. 637 as “a necessary sedative” 
to the problems of teacher shortage 
and juvenile delinquency. The resolu- 
tions were drawn by a committee con- 
sisting of Louis M. Wheary, Chairman, 
Mrs. Laura W. Twyford, R. H. Gib- 
son, Jr. 


New Summer A new inte- 
Program Announced grated summer 

program for 
elementary teachers is thus announced 
by Mary Washington College: 

“A critical shortage of teachers in 
our elementary schools is causing 
many women to re-enter the teaching 
profession after an absence of several 
years. They are interested in profes- 
sional education for purposes of certi- 
fication and to become acquainted with 
recent materials and methods used in 
integrated 
summer program for elementary teach- 
ers is designed to meet these needs. 
More than a “refresher course” in Ed- 
ucation, the program offers instruc- 
tion in a variety of fields, with oppor- 
tunity for the student to place special 
emphasis upon the kinds of training 
needed most. 


elementary schools. The 


“Direct instruction will be provided 
by specialists in the fields of Elemen- 
tary Education, Physical Education, 
Children’s Literature, Public School 
Music, Public School Art, and Home- 
making and Science. An unusual fea- 
ture of the program is its organization, 
planned cooperatively by the entire 
staff and including scheduled periods 
for group meetings, conferences, dem- 
onstrations, and exhibits.” 


Free Course in The Retail Insti- 
Wartime Selling tute under the di- 

rection of Mr. W. C. 
Director of Adult Educa- 
tion, and Miss Viola Leonard, local 
supervisor of Distributive Education, 
will offer free classes in Wartime Sell- 
ing to teachers in Richmond who are 


Locker, 


interested and willing to work in a 
retail store during the vacation 
months. 

The course will cover the different 
techniques of wartime selling, together 
with cash register operation and war- 
time regulations under which retail 
stores must now operate. At the 
present time there are many openings 
in department, variety, drug, shoe, 
grocery and miscellaneous types of 
stores. It is anticipated that there 
will be need for temporary salespeople 
this summer to help out during vaca- 
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tion periods and to fill the gaps left 
by those who are constantly entering 
war plants and the armed forces. 

In line with the recent proposal 
that teachers volunteer their services 
to work where they will be needed 
this summer, The Retail Institute is 
equipped to give this pre-employment 
class to those who would be willing 
and interested in working full or part- 
time in a store. The course will con- 
sist of five meetings, two hours in 
length. At the completion of the class, 
a card will be given teachers certify- 
ing that they have taken the class; 
the card may be used as an introduc- 
tion to employers. 


Study Courses for From coast to 
Armed Forces coast and border 

to border, and 
from far away lands across the seas, 
thousands of soldiers, sailors, coast 
guardsmen, and marines have enrolled 
for correspondence instruction through 
the Army Institute. 


For the nominal enrollment fee, for 
each course, of $2.00 payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States, the 
soldier-student may enroll in any one 
of 64 subjects in the eight fields of 
study offered by the Army Institute. 
He is expected to maintain a minimum 
activity record of at least one lesson 
each month. 





Bureau 


Columbia, Missouri 


Educational Service 


| 


We cooperate with a selected 
group of teachers who are worthy 
of better teaching or administra- 
tive positions. We place teachers 
in the United States wherever 
the mails go. This is a good 


year to secure promotion. 


BYRON COSBY 


For more than thirty years we 
have helped many teachers find 
excellent positions. 

We invite correspondence. 

We are interested in hearing 
from any one bearing the name 


of Cosby, apart from business ; 


please correspond. 











HELP SAVE LIVES! 


Enemy agents thrive on careless talk about troop 
movements — ship sailings— war production. Help 
stop it! Clip this reminder for conversation control 
and paste it up in street cars, buses or station waiting 
rooms — wherever people might be overheard by 
. strangers. CAUTION. Be sure to ask permission 
before pasting the reminder on someone else’s prop- 
erty! 

The reminder ear also might be mounted on card- 
board and made up into table-tents for restaurants, 
or be placed as decorations on telephone book covers, 
menus, cigarette cases, calendars,—even used as seals 
for letters. You can think up other ways to use the 
ear, we are sure. 

There is no reason to believe that enemy agents 
are everywhere. Many have been apprehended; more 
are under surveillance. But in war time, when a 
thoughtless phrase can mean death and destruction, 
Americans want to be reminded to stop and think 
before they talk. This ear serves as such a reminder. 
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SPELLING IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


GRADES TWO TO EIGHT 
By J. M. Steadman, Jr. and Harold H. Bixler 


* 
Pa iad ~ lures of Series 


1. A vocabulary of 4,720 words validated by counts for frequency 
in all types of correspondence and writing; to wit, school, business, 
social, scientific, professional, military. 

2. A teacher’s manual and appendix of 50 pages, bound with the 
book for each grade, or volume. 


3. Provision for the needs of superior pupils as well as for the 
needs of slow learners. 


4. A system of pupil activities for developing the ability to see the 
creative relationship between spelling and word building. 


5. A review system that insures mastery of all words. 


6. Full integration with the English course by teaching (a) the uses 
of capital letters, the apostrophe, the hyphen, abbreviations, con- 
tractions; (b) the spelling of the inflected forms of words, both 
regular and irregular; (c) the spelling of derivatives made by 
the use of suffixes and prefixes; (d) the correction of common 
errors in pronunciation. 


* 


JOHN N. STONEHAM 


Danville, Virginia 


Representing 
TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 
441 West Peachtree Street, N.E. Atlanta, Georgia 
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New and Revised Mathematics 

Patton and Young. How Many? 
How Much? Syracuse: Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Company. ($ .44 list). 

This complete’ text-workbook in 
arithmetic for first grade pupils is the 
first book in the Iroquois new standard 
arithmetic series. The developing 
work in numbers is graduated and 
presented simply. The vocabulary has 
been built not only to avoid reading 
difficulty but to promote the teaching 
of reading. Illustrations are used to 
teach arithmetical terms and to aid in 
word recognition. 

Buswell, Brownell, John. Living 
Arithmetic. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. (List price grades 3 and 4, 
$ .84, grades 5-8, $ .88). 

A series for grades three through 
eight, which utilizes carefully selected 
and organized learning activities to 


develop desired understandings and 


habits of use. Features include appli- 
cations outside the school, devices for 
stimulating independent thinking and 
developing skill in problem solving, a 
comprehensive testing program and 
extensive provision for individual dif- 
ferences. 


The seventh grade book contains a 
systematic review of whole numbers, 
fractions, and decimals, and this and 
the book for grade eight place even 
greater emphasis on the arithmetic of 
practical social situations. 

Hart, Walter W. Progressive High 
School Algebra. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company. ($1.36). 

This second edition of a popular text 
provides differentiation for pupils of 
at least three grades of ability. For- 
mulas are the central topic of chapter 
one and two and are featured through- 





. . 7 9 
Seeking a Position: 
There are many opportunities for advance- 
ment this year. Salaries range from $1200 
to $4000. For nearly twenty years we have 
been placing teachers in schools throughout 
the South and East. Write, telling us about 
your training and experience. 

THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member of National Association of 


Teachers’ Agencies 
William K. Yocum, Manager 





516 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
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out the text. Equations are introduced 
early and extended constantly through 
new applications. Careful attention is 
given to the treatment of graphs and 
functional relationship. 
McMackin, Conkling. 
Vathematics. 
($1.48). 
Offers a program in general mathe- 


Essentials of 
3oston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. 


matics for the lower years of high 
school and emphasizes primarily the 
problems which the average citizen 
meets in everyday life. It is intended 
neither as a continuation of arithmetic 
nor a combination of algebra with 
other mathematics but as a new ap- 
proach to the problem of attaining 
mathematical skill for lifetime use. 


Music for Our Times 


Mursell, James L. Music in Amer- 
ican Schools. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett. ($2.60 list). 

Dr. Mursell believes that “this is a 
moment to assess our past experience 
and practices in music education,_. to 
see where they have fallen short, and 
what lessons they can teach us for the 
improvement of our work.” To carry 
out this purpose he has tried to pre- 
sent a working philosophy and to 
show its applications. There are chap- 
ters on the Teacher, Teaching Mate- 
rials, The Sequence of Music Educa- 
tion, Listening and Ear Training, 
Rhythm, Reading and 
Creative Expression and Public Per- 


Instrument, 


tormance. 

Burk, Meierhoffer, and 
America’s Musical Heritage. 
York: Laidlaw Brothers. 

The purpose of this attractive book 
is to magnify the importance of music 
in the development of the culture of 
the American people. Stories of music 


Phillips. 
New 


are centered around episodes and in- 
cidents of definite historical impor- 
tance. It provides material for an in- 
tegrated school program or for parallel 
work in upper grade social studies or 
music. 

Glenn and others. THE WORLD OF 
MUSIC. 
Enlarged Edition. 


Elementary Vocal Course— 
Boston: Ginn and 
Company: 

Listen and Sing ($ .76). 


Tun'ng Up ($ .80). 

Rhythms and Rimes ($ .84). 

Songs of Many Lands ($ .84). 

Blending Voices ($ .88). 

Tunes and Harmonies ($1.90). 

The music editors have selected 
representative songs, graded them, 
and used them to build a new section 
for each of the books in this enlarged 
edition. Informational notes have been 
added to explain the significance of 
the songs. It is believed that through 
singing these songs today children 
may recapture the courageous pioneer 
spirit of our country. The books re- 
tain the other features which have 
contributed to their past popularity. 

Maddy and Miessner. All American 
Song Book. New York: Robbins Music 
Corporation. 

Nearly fifty popular standard songs 
are included in this paper bound book, 
together with over one hundred stand- 
ard songs of the past. It is said to be 
the first modern song book compiled 
especially for schools. 

Labastille, Irma. Canciones Tipicas. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company. 
($ .72 list). 

A paper bound book containing nine- 
teen beautiful and characteristic songs 
from sixteen of the Latin American 
republics. Each song is given in the 
original and in English translation 
and is prefaced with explanatery notes. 

Grofe, Ferde. Grand Canyon Suite. 
New York: Robbins Music Corpora- 
tion. Miniature Orchestra Score. 
($3.50). 

The Robbins Music Corporation of- 
fers band arrangements of the follow- 
ing: Comin’ In On A Wing And A 
Prayer ($ .75), American Patrol 
($1.50), Swing Medley ($ .75), Ha- 
waiian Medley ($ .75), The Squadron 
Song ($ .75), The Song of the Sea- 
bees ($ .75), The Hills, The Devil and 
MacArthur ($ .75). 

Robbins Choral Library offers The 
Marine's Hymn ($ .15), The Squadron 
Song ($ 15), Manhattan Serenade 
($ .15), Tower of Babel ($ .15), Neb- 
uchadnezza ($ .15). 

Leo Feist, Inc., has band arrange- 
ments of Manzanillo ($ .75), and Col- 


legian ($ .75), and choral arrange- 
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ments in four parts of The Waltz You 
Saved For Me ($ .15), The Rangers’ 


song ($ .15), Soldiers of Fortune 
($ 15), Daybreak ($ .15), Siboney 
($ .15). 


Miller Music, Inc., has released three 
part choral arrangements of Rose 
Room ($ .15), and Sleep ($ .15). 
Books for Teachers 

Blanchard, Vaughan S. Curriculum 
Problems in Health and Physical Edu- 
New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 

The author draws upon his experi- 
ence in public school work to present 
the fundamental problems in curricu- 
lum construction and to show how 
these problems can be met. The final 
chapter outlines future trends in 
health and physical education. 

Wrightstone and Campbell. Social 

Studies and the American Way of Life. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row Peterson and Com- 
($2.00 list). 
Believing that there is need for 
vital experiences in the social 
studies curriculum, the authors at- 
tempt “to interpret learning and teach- 
ing of the social studies so that pupil 
growth through social experiences will 
emphasize the fundamenetal aims and 
ideals of the American way of life.” 
Part one deals with purposes of a 
social education in a democracy; part 
four areas of experience— 
social-civie action, economic processes, 
environment, and _ personal 
part three with 
the growth and develop- 
ment of personality. It is intended as 
a guide to help teachers in elementary 
schools in planning 
social studies experiences. 

Lamoreaux and Lee. Learning to 
Read Through Experience. New York: 
Appleton-Century Company. 

In this approach to reading, empha- 
sis is placed on the all-round develop- 
ment of the child. It offers specific 
suggestions for developing the several 
factors influencing reading readiness 
and shows how to discover the child’s 
readiness to read. 

Caswell, Hollis L. Education in the 
Elementary School. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company. 

Dr. Caswell attempts to analyze the 
program of the elementary school as 
one phase of a common school system 
contributing to the continuous educa- 
tion of all citizens. The book starts 
with a general view of the major prob- 
ems and issues facing elementary 
education today and proceeds by pic- 
turing desirable characteristics of an 
elementary school program and de- 
veloping and analyzing the aims which 


cation. 


pany. 


more 


two with 


physical 
development; and 
evaluating 
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should determine the elementary 
school curriculum and organization. 

Stoddard, George D. The Meaning 
of Intelligence. New York. The Mac- 
millan Company. ($4.00). 

In an excellent brief preface Dr. 
Stoddard states that this book is 
neither a textbook nor a handbook but 
that it “brings into focus research 
findings on the broad question of in- 
telligence and attempts to relate tech- 
nical issues to certain problems in 
modern life.” 

Otto and others. Community Work 
Shops for Teachers in the Michigan 


Community Health Project. Ann Ar- 
bor: The University of Michigan 
Press. ($2.00). 


The four work shops described in 
this volume were sponsored in the 
summer of 1941 by the University of 
Chicago and the University of Michi- 
gan. It should be of interest to those 
concerned with the education of teach- 
ers in service. 

Clement, John Addison. Manual for 
Analyzing and Selecting Textbooks. 
Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard Press. 
($2.00). 

The manual is intended as a guide 
for superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, teachers, and others concerned 
with the selection of textbooks. It 
contains items and outlines for use in 
appraising textbooks. 

Cardall, Alfred J. A Wartime Guid- 
ance Program for Your School. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates. 

This manual contains suggestions 
for organizing wartime guidance pro- 
grams, teaching occupational informa- 
tion, determining the qualifications of 
students, and matching individual 
qualifications with job requirements. 
It makes available occupational classi- 
fications and requirements of essential 
jobs in the armed forces, war indus- 
tries, and critical civilian fields. 


Other Books of Interest 

Lawrence, Chester H. New World 
Horizons. New York: Silver Burdett 
Company. 

This “geography for the air age” is 
one of the most intriguing of the 
newer publications. It is a “geography 
for the millions’ and in it the average 
man will find answers to many of the 
questions raised by the day’s events 
presented in simple concise language 
and graphically depicted on attractive 
maps. Every teacher of geography 
will want at least one of these in her 
classroom. 

Downes, Singer, and Becker. Latin 
America and Hemisphere Solidarity. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
($1.40 list). 


Here we have a brief survey which 
places emphasis on the reasons for the 
attention which we are now giving to 
our southern neighbors and on the 
obstacles which must be overcome if 
the Good Neighbor policy is to realize 
its potentialities. 

Coffman and Goodman. Famous 
Authors for Boys and Girls. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company. 
($2.00 list). 

Human interest pictures are given 
of nineteen authors who have an ap- 
peal for boys and girls. Some of the 
authors such as Shakespeare, Burns, 
and Hawthorne are chosen for their 
literary eminence; others such as 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and Louisa May 
Alcott are included because of the 
popularity of their stories for children. 

Rhoads, Marian. All Out for Freedom. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. ($1.00). 

From the fighting fronts all over the 
world, thirty exciting stories have 
been selected to bring to boys and 
girls the flavor of this global war and 
the inspiration of its heroism. 

Virginia Writers’ Project. Roanoke, 
Story of County and City. Roanoke: 
Stone Printing Company. 

The vision of D. E. McQuilkin, 
Superintendent of Schools for the city 
of Roanoke, led to the preparation of 
this valuable addition to Virginia his- 
tory. It should prove of great interest 
and value to adults as well as for 
classroom use. 

Keating and Flores. El Gaucho y 
La Pampa. New York: American Book 
Company. 

Intended for third year high school 
or second year college Spanish class, 
this volume tells through plays and 
stories of the lives and characters of 
Argentina’s “cowboys.” 

Cabat and Fanning. A 
proach to Spanish. 
ican Book Company. 

This first volume of a new two-year 
high school course has for its aim the 
development of sound grammatical 
knowledge, competent reading power, 
and rich cultural background. 


New Ap- 
New York: Amer- 








“THEY ALSO SERVE” 


Uniforms may be alluring, defense 
plant wages attractive, far horizons may 
beckon; the stalwart fact remains — 
Schools are the bulwark of DEMocracy— 
Teachers, don’t forsake your high profes- 
sion! Carry on to the Victory that counts. 
We will help you. Write: 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY, 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade, 
Richmond, Virginia 


Adérems......--- =f sicipsiinescabgillieast : 
CHARTER MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


J 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS, 


COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 
Edited by Martin L. Hocan 


How To Obtain Better Classroom Results With Films 


One of the questions presented most 
frequently by teachers interested in edu- 
cational films is ‘‘What is the best way to 
teach with motion pictures?’ 

One way to do better teaching with 
pictures is to give more attention to the 
selection of the films to be projected. The 
teacher should first recognize a specific 
need. If her acquaintance with available 
films leads her to believe a certain film 
will help fill that need, that would be the 
film to consider using. Judging from re- 
ports that we get, it seems that the people 


General Instructional Films 


who have the most trouble in teaching 
with films are those who try to use what- 
ever film may be available. In many in- 
stances such a film may not suit the needs 
of the particular time or group, and the 
net result is negative. 

Some commercial and semi-commercial 
agencies insist on the use of their films re- 
gardless, and have caused to become rather 
widespread the idea that the teacher should 
“‘prepare her class for whatever films are 
to be projected’’, that she should ‘“‘build 
the lesson around the film’’, etc, etc, all 


The Title 


of which is pedagogically erroneous. Such 
procedure prohibits use of the film as an 
integral part of a normal recitation. It 
focuses so much attention on the film as 
such that the lesson becomes of secondary 
importance during the hour. Teachers 
should select for classroom. use only those 
films which would lend themselves to the 
teacher’s observing the three standards for 
classroom use of films as described in the 
December, 1942, issue of the JOURNAL: 
TIME, PLACE, and PERSONNEL. 


Better selections of films for classroom 
use can be made if the teacher differenti- 
ates between educational films of a general 
instructional nature and those of a specific 
instructional nature. As an aid in such 
differentiation, the following comparative 
study is given, showing some of the dif- 
ferences in the two types of films. On the 
whole, better classroom results will be ob- 
tained if only those films that are found 
to be of a specific instructional nature are 
used therein. The study, arranged in par- 
allel order, follows: 


Specific Instructional Films 


Often more inviting than enlightening as to the content of 
the picture. Example: ““CHOOSE TO LIVE”, which deals 
with the prevention of cancer. 


Unusually indicative of the content of the picture. Ex- 
amples: ‘““FUNDAMENTALS OF ACOUSTICS”, “THE 
WORK OF THE ATMOSPHERE”, “FIRST AID”. 


Purpose of Production 


Usually to get some idea, attitude, or fact over to as many 
people as possible. Hence the content of the picture, as well as 
the title, may often show signs of editorial efforts to gain and 
hold the attention of all groups, old and young alike. Music, 
romance, adventure, and other human interest elements are often 
incorporated in general instructional films toward that end. 
Example: ‘““THEY DO COME BACK” which deals with the 
possibilities of recovery from tuberculosis when properly treated, 
and is built around the romance of a boy and a girl. 


To afford an unadulterated, visual presentation of facts that 
would otherwise be less easily grasped. Hence, the specific in- 
structional film, when professionally produced, is likely to be 
100 per cent factual. Accuracy and authenticity are paramount 
goals of the editor. There are fewer films on the market that 
have been made for specific instruction than there are of those 
that have been made for general use. The cost is so high and 
the market so limited that only a few concerns have continued 
in the field. 


Sound, Silent, or Still Version 


Almost always produced as sound films. Examples: all of 
the films released to us by the Office of War Information are in 
the sound version, such as ““CONQUER BY THE CLOCK”. 
Most films of a propaganda nature as well as most advertising 
films are produced in sound. In most instances the showing of 
films for general instructional use will be projected by someone 
who is playing the part of an operator of the projector rather 
than a teacher of a special subject. The producer had a certain 
message he desired to advance, which is likely to be unknown 
to the operator of the projector. Consequently, the special mes- 
sage may be worded and given along with the film in the fashion 
of a “‘talking picture’, although the picture itself is quite silent. 
Music and various other sound effects are often employed to 
stimulate this or that emotion. 


May be produced equally well in either sound, silent, or still 
versions, dependent upon the characteristics of the object photo- 
graphed. That is, if the object itself involves motion, the picture 
should portray that motion. Also sometimes the effects of ani- 
mations, time-lapse photography, slow motion, and the pano- 
rama of subjects considered ‘‘still’’ subjects may be gained 
through the use of the motion picture. And, if the subject in- 
volves sounds, the reproduction of which facilitates a clear im- 
pression of the subject itself, the film may include such repro- 
duction, thus becoming a sound, motion picture. But where 
neither sound nor motion contributes to the actuality of the sub- 
ject, a still picture, such as would be projected from a slide, will 
serve admirably well. Since the reasoning powers are known to 
function best in the absence of emotion, no devices such as music 
or other superficial sound effects need be included. 


Proper Place of Usage 


Auditorium, or any place convenient for projection and com- 
fortable for audience. 


The classroom only. 


Audience 


Assembly groups, clubs, community gatherings, church groups, 
dinner meetings, or any other group that would like to ‘“‘see a 
picture’. 
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Only that group interested in the specific subject portrayed. 
Any other group will likely find the film to be very bor- 
ing. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED By 
GRADE LEVELS 


Reviewer 
ELLINOR PRESTON 
Librarian 
Westhampton High School 


Grades 1-3 


The Star Spangled Banner. Pictured by 
INGRI and EDGAR PARIN D’AU- 
LAIRE. N. Y.: Doubleday, 1942. 
$1.60* 


A beautiful new picture book by the 
ever popular d’Aulaires, built around the 
words of our national anthem. Pictures 
give meaning to the familiar phrases and 
should inspire greater appreciation for the 
national anthem. Words and music on 
the end papers. 


Up Above and Down Delow; A First 
Book About Plants. IRMA E. WEB- 
BER. (Author-IIlustrator) N. Y.: 
William R. Scott, Inc., 1943. $1.00* 


The simple illustrations, in which each 


Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


page is divided into two sections showing 
various types of plants “‘up above’’ and 
“down below” the surface of the earth, 
and clear explanatory text make this an 
informative introduction to plant life. 


The Little Farm. LOIS LENSKI (Author- 
Illustrator) N. Y.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. $.60* 

The story of a day on the “‘little farm’”’ 
with Farmer Small from the time ‘‘he gets 
up early in the morning’’ until ‘“‘he goes 
to the house to eat his supper’’, told in 
amusing pictures and brief text. 


Grades 4-7 

MacArthur of Bataan. HELEN NICOLAY. 
N. Y.: D. Appleton-Century, 1942. 
$1.40* 


Announcing 


A 1943 Edition of 
ALGEBRA 


FIRST COURSE 


and 


ALGEBRA 


SECOND COURSE 
of the 


PURPOSEFUL 
MATHEMATICS SERIES 


By Ernst R. Breslich 











HELP MAKE IT LAST 
FOR THE DURATION 


Twisting may injure the copper wire in- 


side your telephone cord—and copper is 


a vital war metal. It is essential that you 


protect this cord and your telephone from 


injury, as we must get along with essen- 


tially what we have for the Duration. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia 
(Bell System) 


for MAY, 1943 








* This new edition of First 
and Second Course Algebra of- 
fers the basic mathematical 
preparation essential to students 
expecting to enter service in the 
armed forces, and is suitable for 
Pre-Induction Courses. 


ALGEBRA 
FIRST COURSE 


has a tremendous teacher and 
pupil appeal because of: 


1. Abundance of exercises. 


(Mere than 6,000.) 


Excellent practical prob- 


~) 


lems, which emphasize 
the practical value of 
Algebra. 

3. Gradual Development of 
Major Concepts. 

4. Large type and attractive 
pages. 


ALGEBRA 


SECOND COURSE 
This book offers a full half 


year of more advanced algebra 
from the modern point of view. 


Write for 
further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
221 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
































This biography of the first great Amer- 
ican hero of World War II will fill the 
need for interesting factual material about 
General MacArthur. Interesting reading 
accompanied by photographic illustrations. 
Includes amusing and serious, personal and 
professional incidents in the life of the 
man who is interesting to young and old 


alike. 


Smoky Bay. STEINGRIMUR ARASON. 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 1942. « $1.60* 


“‘Nonni’’ was a little boy in Iceland 
who wanted to go to America more than 
anything else in the world. As we live 
with him through a year, we learn much 
of the geography, customs, legends, and 
philosophy of the Icelanders. The author 
is a native of Iceland and many of the 
events in the book are taken from his own 
boyhood experience. 


Pioneers of South 
LANSING. 
$1.60* 


All Odds: 
MARION F. 
1942. 


Against 
America. 


N. Y.: Doubleday, 


Biographies of the explorers and pi- 
oneers of South America whose work 
paralleled the exploits of our own Daniel 
Boone, Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, etc. 


High School 


Here Is Alaska. EVELYN STEFANSSON, 
with a foreword by VILHJALMUR 
STEFANSSON with photographs by 
FREDERICK MACHETANZ. N. Y.: 
Scribner, 1943. $2.00* 


Copiously illustrated with photographs, 
this is an outstanding book about Alaska, 
the land which has suddenly become so 
much more important to us. From ma- 
terial gathered by Frederick Machetanz 
before he entered the Navy immediately 
after Pearl Harbor, Evelyn Stefansson, 
wife of the explorer, has brought us a 
book which is delightful reading as well 
as a wealth of information about Alaska 
of the present day. 


Air Patrol: Jim Brewster Flies for the 
U. S. Coast Guard. HENRY B. LENT. 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 1942. $1.60* 


The activities of the U. S. Coast Guard 
in peace and war are told in the story of 
young Jim Brewster and his experiences 
from the time he arrives at the Coast 
Guard Station fresh from the Naval Air 
Station at Pensacola until he is awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross for sink- 
ing an enemy submarine. More fact than 
fiction. 


Stormy Victory: The Story of Tchatkov- 
sky. CLAIRE LEE PURDY. N. Y.: 
Julian Messner, 1942. $2.00* 


Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky comes alive as 
we follow him. through the pages of this 


*Net delivered price to Virginia public schools. 
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New THIRD EDITION. 


Dependable, up-to-date textbooks geared to meet 
present-day needs in the armed forces and in 
industry, as well as in civilian business 


MORRILL, BESSEY, and WALSH’S 


Applied Office Practice 


Gives an introduction to the business 
situations that underlie office activities, 
velop the judgment that comes from understanding. 
anticipate the difficulties that confront the average office worker, 
point out the various kinds of work, and give practice in performance. 
Selected Business Forms and Teacher's 


so that the student can de- 
Many problems 


Manual available. 








REVISED EDITION. 


mentals. 
procedure. 


For a one-semester course. 


KANZER and SCHAAF’S 


Essentials of Business 
Arithmetic 


Begins with real business situations rather 
than the routine review of manipulative processes. 
nostic and remedial materials provided to insure mastery of funda- 
Each lesson a self-contained unit following an orderly 


New BRIEF COURSE. 


Contains all the fundamentals from 
the larger edition, including Problems in Trading, Manufacturing, 
Banking, Real Estate, General Business Problems, and the Review 
ef Fundamental Processes for diagnostic and remedial use. 


Extensive diag- 











C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ADAM 


WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital is creating many 
new opportunities for placements. Write now for information. 


(formerly— Washington Schools Associati 


TEACHERS AGENCY co torapo BUILDING—14th & G. N. 


ton) 
W.—WASHINGTON, D. C. 











UNSIGHTLY HAIR 


Permanently, Safely Removed By 


ELECTROLYSIS 


MARJORIE B. OBER 
Est. in Richmond Over 10 Years 
610 Grace-American Bidg., Phone 3-1197 




















VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 


| ee 


p20} ¢ GOVERNOR wal _ RICHMOND, VA. 





interesting account of his life from a small 
boy to world famous composer. How his 
natural musical ability and love for music 
were at first denied him by his family, and 
then encouraged when it was all but too 


late; his family and friends; his tragic 
love affairs; his devotion to his work and 
his final triumph are unfolded dramatical- 
ly, with excerpts from his music gener- 


ously interspersed. 
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Nacmillan Boop. * 








EDMONSON AND DONDINEAU’S 


CIVICS IN 
AMERICAN LIFE 





Meets squarely and competently the 
challenge of the times in teaching 
civics as the study of democracy 





A basic text for pupils of the junior grades 


Instructional materials and experiences 
are boldly pence to te youth for The renowned EDMONSON AND DONDINEAU 
active and worthy citizenship in our , 

democracy. PROBLEM-SOLVING METHOD provides a strong 


program in civic education. 











NEW! The SECOND REVISED EDITION of 


WAYLAND’S—A HISTORY OF VIRGINIA 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By WaYLAND AND MacDoNaLp 


NEW STORIES NEW CHARACTERS NEW PICTURES 


A classic in Virginia education—a history that has charm and character that has made this a classic for 
given thousands and thousands of Virginia school chil- many years. ‘The stories include the contributions of 
dren their introduction to the proud heritage that is Virginia to the present war. 


theirs; now completely revised, yet holding all the 








Designed BLACK AND DAVIS’ 
for ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


understandin | | 
s A leader in its field, designed for understanding because it makes the most 
A som of the student’s lively interest in the place of science in our modern world; 
d ‘ y 


and because it achieves a simplicity of presentation never before attained any- 
where in an introductory text. Combination WORKBOOK AND LAB- 
ORATORY MANUAL (Black and Weaver) also available. 


practical book 
for modern courses 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Represented in Virginia by 
R. M. WILLIAMS 


Driver, Va. 


















That’ Glia Smithing , 


.2e YOU Can spot it every time 


T takes just plain plus to put a ’plane or a boy out 
ahead. And that’s what it takes—and what ice-cold 
Coca-Cola has—to make it the best-liked soft drink on 
earth. 
How did it get that way? Ice-cold Coca-Cola 
@ tells you how... 
‘ea : every time you raise 
af of 7 it to your lips. The deli- 
’ cious taste has a big say-so 
...taste from a special blend 
of flavors made exceptional 
by 57 years of experience. 
Refreshment says that thirst-quenching 
is not enough—not when you can get 
complete refreshment like this. 
* 2 % 


It’s natural for popular names to acquire friendly abbrevia- 


tions. That’s why you hear Coca-Cola called Coke. Both mean the 


‘ 


same thing... “coming from a single source, and well known to 


the community”. 


Every job needs 
the pause that re- 
freshes. Ice-cold 
Coca-Cola goes 
quickly into whole- 
some refreshment 
and energy...sends 
you back to work 


refreshed. 
a 
‘S 
ed 
A 


TRADE-MARK 
Delicious and 


Refreshing 
jf 
The best ' 
is always ole aoy buy! 
So 4, q S| p 
-. —~ 




















